Survey of the World 


Public Football vs. Naval Education . PARK BENJAMIN 
General Wood’s Promotion . . THOMAS M. ANDERSON 
The New Panama Republic . . Dr. MANUEL AMADOR 
The Panama Canal . . . . PHILLIPPE BUNAU-VARILLA 
The Panama Situation . . Senator SHELBY M. CULLOM 
“Across Lots” to China . . .. .JAMES H. WILLIAMS 
Wrinkles (Poem). .......... JOHN B. TABB 
Lou Dillon... ....... «MILLARD F. SANDERS 
The Fetish Stone of the MacNabs . . ANDREW LANG 
Municipal Corruption. . .. .. . . JOSEPH W. FOLK 
The Gypsy Camp (Poem) . . . . . . THOMAS WALSH 


Editorials, Financial, Insurance, Etc. 


TEN CENTS A COPY TWO DOLLARS A YEAR 
4,130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 
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WOULD YOU WIN PLACE? Be clean, 
both in and out. We can not undertake the 
former task—that lies with yourself—but the 
latter we can aid with HAND Sapotio. It costs 
but a trifle—its use is a fine habit. 





THE PORES are the safety valves of the 
body. If they be kept in perfect order by con- 
stant and intelligent bathing a very general 
source of danger from disease is avoided. HaNp 
SAPOLIO is unequaled as a gentle, efficacious 


pore-opener. 





HAND SAPOLIO neither coats over the surface, 
nor does it go down into the pores and dissolve 
their necessary oils. It opens the pores, liberates 
their activities, but works no chemical change in 
those delicate juices that go to make up the 
charm and bloom of a perfect complexion. 


Test it yourself. 
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NOTABLE NEW BOOKS 





PUBLISHED THIS WEER. 
Mrs. ALICE MORSE EARLE’S new book. 
TWO CENTURIES OF AMERICAN COSTUME 


This subject has been so singularly neglected that this is its first adequate presentation. The writer 


isa recognized authority on ** Home Life in Colonial Days,” etc., and e 
In two volumes, richly illustrated, cloth, large 12mo, $5.vv net 


existing collections. 
By Mr. WILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSON 
A Century of Expansion 


A consistent, logical and most interesting his- 
tory of the constitutional development, the 
domestic institutions, and the foreign relations 
of our whole national life. 
With Maps and Index. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.50 net (postage 13c.) 


By Mrs. ROGER A. PRYOR 


The Mother of Washington 


Chronicles of colonial Virginia, of real histor- 
ical value; much of it is new and all of it is 
charming. Clota, cr. 8vo, $2.50 net (postage 0c.) 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
My Devon Year 


His subjects are the varying aspects of the 
special loveliness of the West country ; a book 
for those who having once shared the life of 
Nature, would renew the sense of her quieting 
touch. Cloth, illustrated, $2.00 


By FRANCIS G, PEABODY 


Plummer Professor of Christian 
Morals, Harvard University. 


The Religion of an 
Educated Man 


Three lectures to the students of Haverford 
College. including: Religion as Education ; 
The Message of Christ to the Scholar; Knowl- 
edge and Service. Cloth, $1.00 net (postage, 7c.) 


GEORGE L. BOLEN’S new book 


Getting a Living 
THE PROBLEM OF WEALTH AND 


POVERTY —OF PROFITS, WAGES, 
AND TRADE UNIONISM. 


By the author of ‘‘ Plain Facts as to the Trusts 
and the Tariff.” 
Cloth, 12mo, $2.00 net (postage 19c.) 


rings to it a wide knowledge of 


By Mr, WILLIAM GARROTT BROWN 


author of ** The Lower South 
in American History,” etc. 


* 
The Foe of Comnromise 
AND OTHER ESSAYS 
‘*The most striking volume of social and polit- 
ical criticism that has reached us for many a 


day.”’—New York Evening Post. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net (postage 10c.) 


Mr. F. M. CRAWFORD’S new novel 
The Heart of Rome 


** Has an enthralling plot and one reads breath- 
lessly, totally engrossed.” Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. QUILLER-COUCH’S new novel 


Hetty Wesley 


* The finest novel of the season.’’—Mail and Ex- 
press. Cloth, $1.50 


Mr, CHARLES MAJOR’S new novel 


A Forest Hearth 


A ROMANCE OF INDIANA 
IN THE THIRTIES, 


‘* Intensely interesting, true to life and as redo- 
lent of nature as the forests themselves.’’— 
Boston Herald.” Itlustrated, cloth, $1.50 


Mrs, EDITH ELMER WOOD'S navy novel 
The Spirit of the Service 


Breezy and entertaining. It pictures the reali- 
ties and the standards of the service as no out- 
sider could. Iliustrated, cloth, $1.50 


A NEW JUVENILE 


By Miss GWENDOLEN OVERTON 


Author of ** The Heritage of 
Unrest’’ and ** Anne Carmel,”* 


The Captain’s Daughter 


A fresh. unsentimental story of life in an army 
post in the Southwest. _lllustrated, cloth, $1.50 


THIRD EDITION—23d Thousand—PREPARING 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY’S 


In three 8vo volumes, with portraits, etc. 


Life of William E. Gladstone 


Cloth, $10.50 net 


“The volumes show a powerful intellect and a practiced hand, controlled by the loftiest principles, 
at work upon a great theme in a spirit of absolute impartiality.”—New York Tribune. 














Paty THE MACMILLAN COMPAN 


66 Fifth Ave., 
New York 
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**The Oxford Teachers’ [ 
par excellence | 


OXFORD | 
Teachers’ Bibles | 


WITH NEW HELPS 
MAPS and FULL-PAGE PLATES | 


Bible is the Bible 

of the World’’ 
THE OXFORD 

India Paper 


is universally acknowledged 
to be without a rival! 














































This wonderful paper is a 
specialty of the Oxford Press, 
and is manufactured at their 
own paper mills. ‘The secret 
of its manufacture is known to 
only three living persons. 





JUST ISSUED! 
OXFORD 


Minion 8voand Long Primer / 
SELF-PRONOUNCING 
BIBLES 


Superb Large-Type Editions 
















SEND FOR CATALOGUE 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch 

9 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Reference-Concordance-Teachers i 


ffm oxFORD EDITION. —_ 


































BOOK DAYS IN 
THE MAIL AND EXPRESS 


LL days are “book days” until Christmas, 





but the particular issues in which the 
book publishers will receive special attention 
this season will be the five Saturdays from 
November 21st to December roth, inclusive. 


Christmas Number December 5th. 
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OF THE BLESSED ISLES 


By Author 


of “EBEN HOLDEN” 


60th THOUSAND 


A 


BOOK THAT IS LIKE A JOURNEY TO A FAR LAND, 
FULL OF THINGS TO REMEMBER AND TALK ABOUT 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 


“It is a wonder to me how Mr. Bacheller got far enough back into that now distant period to 


find his hero there and give a lifelike picture of him. 


question.” 


But of the fact itself there can be no 


GEORGE C, LORIMER, D.D. 
“‘T have read with great interest and delight Mr. Bacheller’s new book, ‘ Darrel of the Blessed 


Isles,’ and I trust that it may have as wide a popularity as it deserves. 


Its pictures are delicate 


and finished with the touch of an artist, its conceptions are unique and fascinating, and its 


leading characters new to literature.” 


THE LONDON CHRONICLE 


“ Not unworthy company for Old Mortality and Colonel Newcome in whimsical humor, origi- 


nality, and kindness.” 


Postpaid, $1.50 





GORGO 


A TALE OF OLD ATHENS 


By CHARLES K. GAINES, PH.D. 


THE BOSTON HERALD 


“One of the most remarkable romances of 
recent years. ... No touch of pedantry or 
heaviness in this interesting glimpse into an- 
cient times, and a wonderfully vivid, attractive 
picture is given of a bygone civilization. Alto- 
gether an exceptional work and sure to attract 
wide attention.” 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


“Tt is easy to fall under the spell of its ro- 
mance and become a part of the life which it 
depicts; to reel in the tossing triremes .. . to 
succumb to the witchery of the fascinating 
Gorgo.” Postpaid, $1.50 





THE 


LIONS oF 
THE LORD 


A STORY OF THE OLD WEST 
20th THOUSAND 
By Harry Leon Wixson, author of ‘‘ The Spenders ’* 


THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 
“ Heretofore no novel has dealt so vitally with 
the history, the scenes, and the characters of 
Mormonism, and no predecessor has so clearly 
struck the key-note of its comedy as well as its 
fearsome tragedy.” 


THE CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 
“ Harry Leon Wilson has achieved a distinct 
advance in his new novel, ‘The Lions of the 
Lord.’ There are light and tender touches all 
through the book, making it on the whole as 
cheerful as it is engrossing.” Postpaid, $1.50 





LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 
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The Loening Post 


The Publishers’ and Booksellers’ Index 


Which has for several years been a feature of the six Saturday issues of 
THE EVENING POST preceding Christmas, will appear on the first page - 
this year on Saturday, November 14, 21, 28, December 5, 12 and 19. 

























19 2 893 AGATB LINES of Publishers’ advertising were printed 
’ 


in The Evening Post during 1902 an 


AGATE LINES more than appeared in any other New 
61,955 York evening newspaper in the same period. 


AGATE LINES of Publishers’ advertising were printed 
103, 743 in The Evening Post from January 1 to Sotober B 


These issues contain the announcements of the best and most popular books 
of the day, thus affording the reader an opportunity to intelligently select 
his holiday gift books. 


Bhe rate under classified head “ Publications” is 20 cents an agate 
line. Proofs and other information furnished en application. 





BROADWAY AND FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 











WANTED. 


Intelligent men of business ability. Teachers or professional 
When calling please ask for Mr, Grant. men preferred who desire to earn $40 per week,or more. Give age, 
qualifications, references. Dopp, MEAD & Co., New York. 


7 . Press Cutting 
Save on Books 3) PometKe’s or eureey 


— you, your friends, or apy subject on which you want 

to be “up-to-date.” Every newspaper and periodical of 7 
importence in the United States and Europe is searched. 
Terms, $5 00 for 100 notices. 

HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 33 Union Square, N. Y. 


“NEW TRUTHS FORA -: 
NEW AGE” po 


ConTENTs.—Why was a New Church inaugurated a 
hundred years ago ?—The Lord’s Second Coming an accom- 
plished fact —The Inspiration and Interpretation of the 
ord of God.—The Tri-Une God: How to understand the 
Divine Trinity without dividing the Divine Unity.—Man a 
Spiritual Being ruined by sSin.—How did the Lord Jesus 
Christ save Man ?—The Resurrection: How and When do 
the Dead rise ?—The Judgment: When, Where, and How is 
Man Judged ?—Heaven and Hell —25 cents. Call or address 
EBEN SUGDEN, NewChurch Book Rooms, 3 W. 29th St., 
New York City. Send for Catalogue. 


rT. Rogers Hall School 


For Gira. Gastinonte admits to Smith, Vassar, Welles- 
ley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. — ‘grounds. Golf, 
Basket Ball, Tennis. teld Hockey. 


Mrs. E P Underhill, M.A. Prn., Lowell, Mass. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Maii Matter. 
Terms of or m, Payable in advance: one year 
$2. Single Copies, 10 cents. 








Whenever you need any book, or 
any informationsabout books, write 
to me and you will receive prompt 





attention and low prices. 


; 

My Stock of Books 

in all departments of literature is 
very complete. 


An Assortment of Catalogues 


and special slips of books at re- 
duced prices sent fer a 10-cent stamp. 








F. E. GRANT, 


23 West Forty-Second Street, New York 





Mention this advertisement and receive a discount, 
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E. P. DUTTON & CO.’S RECENT BOOKS 








Warwick Castle and Its Earls 
From Saxon Times to the Present Day. By the 
COUNTESS OF WARWICK. Fully illustrated. 
Two vols., 8vo, $8.00 net. (Express, 25 cts.) 


“Two handsome volumes of absorbing interest and gen- 
uine value. The theme is a splendid one,”’—A thenaum. 





The Book of Italian Travel 
1580-1900. 


By H. NEVILLE MAUGHAN.  8vo, flexible 
leather, $3.00 net. (Postage, 15 cents.) 
This volume will be of the greatest interest to all who 
have travelled in Italy, and all who are about to do so.’ It 
is a collection of what has been said about Italy by famous 
travellers during the last three centuries, 





The Autobiography of Leigh Hunt. 


With Introduction by Thornton Hunt. Newly edited by R. INGPEN, and illustrated 
with photogravure portraits. Two vols., 8vo. vellum, $7.50 net. (Express, 25 cents.) 


It was Carlyle who said of these memoirs: “I call this an excellent good book. by far the best of the autobiographic; 
kind I remember to have read in the English language: and, indeed, except it be Boswell’s Life of Johnson, I do not 
know where we have such picture drama of human life as in these three volumes.” ! 





Temple Autobiographies—I 


Benvenuto Cellini. 


Newly Translated by ANNE MACDONELL. 
With introduction, bibliography, and notes. 
Illustrated. Two vols., $2.50.net. (Postage, 
13 cents.) 

* Cellini’s life is a romance, as all who have read it know. 
The new translation is competent and written in good 
English.”—New York Sun. 

“Two exquisitely made volumes,”’—New Vork Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 





The High History of the 
Holy Graal. 


Translated from the old French by SEBASTIAN 
Evans, LL.D. With decorations and draw- 
ings by Jessie M. King. 8vo, $3.50 net. 
(Postage, 22 cents.) 

This translation is taken from the most complete known 
copy of the ‘‘ Book of the Graal ”’ in existence, so that the 
publishers believe that in this volume they are offering to 
readers the original story of Sir Perceval and the Holy 
Graal, whole and incorrupt as it left its author’s hands, 





Note-Book of an Adopted Mother. 


Experience in the Home Training of a Boy. By ELEANOR DAVIDs. 
12mo, 266 pages, $1.00 net. (Postage, 12 cents.) 
‘* An unusually entertaining volume, because it gives the actual experiences of an adopted mother in rearing a boy 


of seven years old, whom she took from a charitable institution. 
and ignored too much the individuality there is in every human being. The boy seems to have taug 
he learned, albeit unconsciously.” —Philadelphia Inquirer. 


At first she tried to bring > ~ boy by = 
t her as much as 





The Children of the Old 
Masters; Italian School. 


By Mrs. MEYNELL. Illustrated with 10 photo- 
gravures and 60 other plates. $12.00 net. 
(Express, 25 cents.) 

Aside from its literary merit this volume is a superb piece 
of book-making and admirably suited for a present. Mrs. 
Meynell’s reputation as a critic and a writer is sufficient 
guarantee for the book itself 





Sixteen Years In Siberia. 


The Experiences of a Russian Revolutionist. By 
Leo DeutscH. Translated and Edited by 
Helen Chisholm. With portraits and other 
illustrations. $4.00 net. (Postage, 17 cents.) 

‘Lhe author relates his experiences in vivid detail, and re- 
counts the doings of Russian revolutionists, the tragic 
events of prison life both for men and women, and the 
drastic methods of the Russian Government in suppressing 
freedom of thought and speech. 





Dooryard Stories. 


By CLARA D. PIERSON, author of “Among the Meadow People,” “Among the Night People,” etc. 


Illustrated in tint by F. C. Gordon. 


12mo, $1.20 net. (Postage, 12 cents.) 


‘* An excellent book, full of cheerfulness and other good things that children’s stories should but do not always con- 


tain.”’—New York Sun. 


‘* Parents cannot do better than buy this book for their small boys and girls ; it will not only interest them, but it will 
teach them to love and know our little brothers of the door-yard and the woods and fields.” —Commercial Advertiser. 








HIOLIDAY CATALOGUE 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., - 


ON APPLICATION, 


Publishers, 


31 West Twenty-third Street, NEW YORK. 
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“The Adventure of the Dancing Men.” 


Another story that demonstrates what 
are other men’s mysteries are but 
commonplace problems to 


SHERLOCK HOLMES 


The third of the new series of Conan 
Doyle stories of the latest adventures 
of this shrewd detective, famous in 
fiction. Make sure of reading it 
by placing your order early for the 
Christmas Number of 


Colliers 
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Books 
of Value 


XMAS GIFT 


Gifts for 
the Young 





CORRESPONDENCE of WILLIAM | 
and BISMARCK 
Edited by HORST KOHL 


The letters extend from 1852, when William 
was still a prince, to 1887. They cover a wide 
variety of subjects, but the greater portion of 
them has to do with the political questions of the 
any. With portraits and letters in fac-simile. 

wo volumes, 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, boxed, net, 
$4.00. Postpaid, $4.40. 


THE STORY OF EXPLORATION 


The History and Romance of the Con- 
quest of the Globe 


A new series of the highest value and interest. 
Edited by Dr. Scorr KEe.tin, Secretary Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. 

‘here have been so many heroic men engaged in 
opening up the world’s unknown regions that it 
has been easy to get material full of the most ab- 
sorbing interest. With such subjects as Nansen, 
Speke, Stanley, Jacques Cartier, La Salle and 
Cook, it has been possible to write a series as fas- 
cinating as the works of Parkman. 

With about sixty il/ustrations in each volume, 
including portraits of the explorers, and maps 
made by Bartholomew, the most accurate possible. 

Each volume, post 8vo, cloth, net, $1.35. Post- 
paid, $1.47. 

She volumes at present issued or in press are: 
THE NILE QUEST. By Sir Harry John- 

ston, G.C.M., K.C.B. 


ARABIA. By D. G. Hogarth. 


THE OLD FURNITURE BOOK 
By N. HUDSON MOORE. 


The early English makers and their work are 
discussed, as well as the French, Dutch, etc. Their 
salient points are carefully described and illustrat- 
ed by reproductions of beautiful photographs taken 
especially for this book. 

here are also chapters on clocks—grandfather’s 
and mantel sizes—of both English and American 
makes, and —— of early musical instruments, 
spinets, barpsichords and pianos. 

Large 12mo, cloth, with over 100 illustrations, 
net, $2.00. Postpaid, $2.18. 


GOOD FICTION 


OVER THE BORDER. By Rosert Barr. A 
strong novel, full of love, fighting and adven- 
ture. 12mo, cloth, with frontispiece in colors, 


$1.50. 

INCOMPARABLE BELLAIRS. By AGNgS and 
EGERTON CASTLE. A dainty, witty story, with 
pretty, capricious Kitty Bellairs, of ‘The Bath 
Comedy ”’ fame, as the heroine. 12mo, cloth, 


with frontispiece, $1.50. 

WHEN t WAS CZAR. By ArTHUR W. MARCH- 
MONT. The strongest novel of adventure yet 
written by Mr. Marchmont. The hero is an 
American who impersonates the Czar, and be- 
comes involved in me gy political intrigues. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 

THE O’RUDDY. The last work of the talented 
STEPHEN CRANE, completed by ROBERT Barn. 


The hero is a clashing Irish blade, inimitable 
and inextinguishable. 
piece in colors. $1.50. 


12mo, cloth, with frontis- 





CHILDREN OF THE ARCTIC 
By the SNOW BABY and HER MOTHER 

Four years after her first experience in the 
Arctic, the Snow Baby spends another year in the 
far north. Again she has seen the icebergs and 
the great ice-fields, the glaciers, the polar bears, 
the walrus, the deer, the musk oxen, and the birds, 
but this time she has seen them with eyes that 
could understand a little. What her life experi- 
ences seemed like to her are here told largely IN 
HER OWN WAY, with an occasional word of help 
or explanation from her mother. 

The numerous illustrations are from photographs 
taken by Commander and Mrs. Peary, and are of 
the greatest variety, but give especial attention to 
the children, 

4to, cloth, uniform with “ The Snow Baby,” net, 
$1.20. Postpaid, $1.35. 


MORE GOOPS AND HOW NOT TO 
BE THEM 


A Manual of Manners for Impolite Infants 
By GELETT BURGESS 

“More Goops” consists of 88 rules of deport- 
ment for children, written in catchy rhymes easily 
remembered, each teaching some simple rule of 
good manners in the home, on the street, at play, 
at school, and elsewhere. 

The chief attructiveness of the book, however, 
lies in the whimsical pictures drawn by the author 
and the fantastic personification of childish faults 
in a race of creatures entirely his own, but now 
well known by children. 
$160" cloth, with 88 illustrations by the author, 


FOXY GRANDPA’S MOTHER 
GOOSE 


This should be one of the most popular chil- 
dren’s books of the year. It unites the most cele- 
brated of ancient characters, Mother Goose, with 
the most celebrated of modern characters, Foxy 
Grandpa, and they go hand-in-hand through a 
series of amusing adventures. 

The pictures by Bunny are bright and will ap- 
peal at once to children, while the verses are 
equally attractive. 

4to, boards, fully illustrated in colors, with 
colored cover, $1.00. 


. FRIENDSHIP THE GOOD AND 
PERFECT GIFT 

By RUTH OGDEN (Mrs. Charles W. Ide). 

Thoughts of what Laelius called “ the most val- 
uable of all human possessions,” and what Jeremy 
Taylor describes as follows: 

‘By friendship I mean the greatest love and 
the greatest usefulness, and the most open com- 
munication, and the noblest sufferings, and the 
most exemplary faithfulness, and the severest 
truth, and the heartiest counsel, and the greatest 
union of mind of which brave men and women are 
capable.”’ 

— 16mo, cloth, net, 50 cents. Postpaid, 55 
cents. 


CALENDARS AND PICTURES 


The finest line of calendars ever offered. Over 
140 varieties of all sizes, styles, shapes and prices. 

A large assortment of pictures by leading artists 
of the day are also offered, mounted and unmount- 
ed, and of such high quality as to be suitable for 
framing. 

Send for special calendar and picture catalogues. 





For Sale by all Booksellers. 





A Descriptive Catalogue sent free on application to any address. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 5 and 7 East 16th Street, New York 
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Che VERY BEST! 


THE ORIGINAL ISSUES OF 


THESE GRAND CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBERS 


— FOR THE— 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS °F 1903 


ARE NOW READY. 














Price 


, 
Pears’ Annual, Spystmas Number 25 


The London Graphic 


Illustrated London News 


Black & White, , , , 290 


+ ' I] 50 
Sketch I] 7 * . ' ' 50 


s + a « 50 
Lady’s Pictorial , , , ,50 


Holly Leaves 


Gentlewoman 


Le Figaro Illustre, English tet | QQ 
Le Figaro Illustre, French text § QQ 


The Christmas Number 
Art Annual, of the Art Journal 15 “Mis Ship in Sight” 
“The Illustrated London News”’ Magnificent Presentation Plate 


THESE CHRISTMAS NUMBERS 


ARE 


The Finest in the World 


They should be ordered without delay, as there will be no second editions, Ad- 
vance orders received by all newsdealers, and 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 


Importers and Exporters of Newspapers, Periodicals and Books, 


Nos. 83 and 85 Duane Street (One Door East of Broadway), New York 
Subscriptions received for any periodical, foreign or domestic 
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SOME OF 


Lee & Shepard’s New Books 





By the Author of “Uncle Terry ’’ 


THE HERMIT 


A Story of the Wilderness. By CHARLES CLARK MUNN. Illustrated by A. B. Shute. Gilt top, 
finely printed and bound. Price, $1.50. 


“Not Kipling with his ‘ burdens,’ nor Clarke Russell with his seething sea-tales, can entice people away 
from books like those by Mr Munn.”—Boston Cour‘er. 


MY CANDLES A Handbook of Great Value 
And Other Poems DONT’S FOR MOTHERS 


By ExizA Boyle O’REILLY.° 12mo, cloth, | By GABRIELLE E. JACKSON. 16mo, superbly 
printed in brown ink on high grade tinted 


beautifully printed on best laid paper, gilt top, linen paper, and bound in brown silk with 

$1.00 net; postpaid, $1.10. brown edges and gold title. 118 pages. 
Price, 5oc. mez ; postpaid, 55 cents. 

“It is not often that a young poet, in a first effort, These words are not the mere theorizing of a 


exhibits the high degree of imaginative power and pecans, well-known writer, as Mrs. Jackson is, 
poetical expression that has been shown by Miss ee. ant aes woe 
Eliza Boyle O'Reilly, the daughter of the late John | cessful in the guidance of her children toward man 
Boyle O'Reilly.”—Bston Herald. hood and womanhood. 


SIX LEADING NEW BOOKS 


FOR THE BOYS AND GIRLS 





AT THE FALL OF MONTREAL® JOY BELLS 
Third volume of “ Colonial Series.” $1.00 net ; A Story of Quinnebasset 
postpaid, $1.10. By SoPpHIE May. Price, $1.00 met; postpaid, 


By EDWARD STRATEMEYER, the most widely $1.10. 
read of all living writers forthe young. and in his 


Ley No description can add to the mere statement that 
best a This is enough to make a leader from | ,, Sophie May” has at last written another Quinne- 
e start. basset story. 


FOLLOWING THE BALL 


By A. T. DuDLEY. Price, $1.00 met ; postpaid, HELEN GRANT’S SCHOOLDAYS 


By AMANDA M. DouGLas. Price, $1.00 net; 





$1.10. ? 
Recommended by John S. Cranston, head coach at postpaid, $1.10. 
Harvard, as the best football story ever written. A most excellent story of school life for girls of 
‘Also a story of the development of fine manly char- | fourteen and upwards, by one of America’s most 
acter. popular writers. 


The SURPRISING ADVENTURES of the MAN in the MOON 


By Ray M. STEWARD. With 12 full-page illustrations in colors by L. J. Bridgman. Quarto, 
cloth, $1.00 met; postpaid, $1.15. 


how. in company with Santa Claus, Robinson Crusoe, Cinderella and her Prince, Jack the 
Kile Tittle Red Riding Hood, Old Mother Hubbard, Jack Sprat and His Wife, Tommy Tucker, penne 
others, he madea remarkable tour over land and sea and through the air. 


LAUREL LEAVES FOR LITTLE FOLK 


Octavo, sumptuously illustrated, decorated, printed, and bound, boxed, $2.50 nef; postpaid, $2.70, 
” Edited, fiustrated, and decorated by MAry E. PHILLIPS. Edition de Luxe. ‘ / 


t beautifully gotten up book ever attempted for children. Miss Phillips has gathered 
uate te most famous friends of children, Eugene Field, James Whitcomb Riley, Mary Mapes Bosse 
and many others, and illuminated each by her own skill. 


This is but a small part of our Fall List. Sold by every Bookseller. Send for Free Illustrated Holiday Catalogue. 


LEE & SHEPARD, - Publishers, - Boston, Mass. 
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THREE 


ieee This Magnificent Offer 


May be Used Separately as 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 


Or, if you wish, the Two Years’ Subscription for the REVIEW OF REVIEWS can also be divided, 
making FOUR tasteful and universally acceptable Gifts for both old and young. 


All shipped on approwal A Payments $1.00 a Month if you like them 
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Shakespeare’s 
Complete Works 
In 11 Volumes 


The EVERSLEY EDITION has been the 
choice of the editors of the REVIEW or 
REVIEWS only after a most eareful con- 
sideration of the many points involved 
in the selection of so important a set of 
books. First, it is modern and a product 
of the famous book-publishing house 
of the Macmillan Company. The plates 
have been imported and the books, of 
superior workmanship, set up as a home 

roduct. The type is clear and beauti- 

ul and the binding a handsome red 
Interlaken cloth. he size of the vol- 
umes is handy and the number of vol- 
umes in the set makes a good subscrip- 
tion offer possible. The editor is Dr. 
H. HERFORD, Professor of English Lit- 
erature at the University of Wales. 
The eleventh volume is Mr. HAMILTON 
WRIGHT MABIE’S | biography of “Shake- 
speare, the Man,” uniform in binding, 
type pa page, etc., with the * Works.” 

ea a one brief information is nec- 

n using Shakespeare for a real 
study. A general 
critical analysis accompanies each 
play, and ample foot-notes explain 
each difficult word or confused pas- 
sage. The complex and versatile 
mind of this great poet finds its true 
oy edition in Dr. HERFORD’s Evers- 
le dition, and in Mr. MABIE’s biog- 
raphy his life is vividly pictured. 


essary 
introduction and 


Portfolio of 
Rare 
Shakespeare Prints 


The beautiful and interesting Con- 
noisseur’s Collection of Rare Shake- 
speare Prints, edited by Mr. SEYMouR 
Eaton, Librarian of the Booklovers’ 
Library, has passed entirely into our 
hands. The prints were compiled for 
private circulation and sold at $10.00 
a set. Each portfolio is tastefully 
grouped into twelve parts containing 
no less than 158 attractive Shake- 
speare Prints. The subjects are the 
celebrated pictures of such famous 
Shakespearean artists as Edwin 
Booth, Henry Irvin.., Kemble,Charles 
Fisher, Edmund Kean, and others, 
in the dress of their best-known réles; 
of various portraits of Shakespeare ; 
interesting old playbills; of renown- 
ed paintings of Shakespeare scenes, 
and portraits of his noted contem- 
poraries. The Prints are executed 
very handsomely on —~ bd enameled 
paper, charmingly tinted 

his beautifully designed portfolio 
is a most valuable addition to a stand- 
ard, refined set of Shakespeare’s 
Works like the Eversley Edition. In 
reading Shakespeare you allow your 
imagination to picture each sc ene, 
referring then to the prints for an in- 
terpretation. It is a unique method 
of elucidating present-time editions 
of famous works. 


Ghe 
Review of 
Reviews 


The Presidential Elec- 
tion impending, and the 
many notable public ques- 
tions and problems before 
this country and the world, 
will make the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS more than ever 
indispensable. It is the 
one authentic and timely 
“news”? magazine in the 
world. In ALBERT SHAW’S 
editorials, in the contrib- 
uted articles, in the re- 
views of the other maga- 
zines and the books, in its 
hundred pictures an issue, 
it is a panorama of the 
world’s progress that 
keeps the reader thor- 
oughly “up to date.” 

So perfectly has the RE- 
VIEW OF REVIEWS filled 
this mission of keeping its 
readers well informed and 
abreast with the times, 
that it has now a circula- 
tion at least three times as 
large as any other maga- 
zine in the world other 
than the fiction maga- 
zines. 

It is a magazine for busy 
people—men and women. 


The Review of Reviews Company 


13 Astor Place. 


New York 
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An Opportune Opportunity 








OU Are to Purcuase Curistmas Girts for your family or for your friends. The 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS METHOD, made possible by the purchase of entire 
editions, gives you the benefit of a “cut in two” price, and besides offers you 
the easiest terms for payment. Thousands of families have availed themselves 

of this opportunity, and you need only to lay aside the trifling sum of three cents each 
day to close the transaction with us. 

Every household should have its SHaxespearr. It supplements the Bible in the 
dissemination of pure literature. You want the Bible for your moral uplifting, and 
you want Shakespeare for your intellectual advancement, as well, as a source of culture. 
With a vocabulary of 13,000 words, Shakespeare is a wealth in diction, and will mate- 
rially aid in a mastery of good expression. The Everstey Epition is the latest and 
best suited to your needs, Each volume, eleven volumes in all, is of a handy size, 
containing masterful introductions to the plays, with explanatory foot-notes on every 
page of the text. Dr. Herrorn’s’efforts have consummated in a most thorough and 
modern edition of our greatest poet’s works. Mr. Masir’s biography of “Shakespeare, 
the Man,” is a true and eloquent interpretation of the human side of the poet. 

The beautiful Portrotio or Rare SHAKESPEARE Prints is not the least impor- 
tant part of this offer. They aid the imagination in the interpretation of the 
plays, and besides are reproductions of artistic beauty. It should be remem- 
bered that the Review or Reviews is sent monthly for two years as a part 
of this offer. 

Books have always been considered the most presentable gifts, and - 

a set of the EversLey SHAKESPEARE, With the collection of RARE SHAKE- REVIEW OF 
SPEARE Prints, together with a Two Years’ Susscription to the Re- tv J 
view OF Reviews, should appeal to every enlightened American. 13 Astor Place 
You need only to cut out and fill in the attached coupon, mail it Cow Vers 

, . Send me the Evers- 
to us at once, and we will promptly send you, express prepaid, ley Shakespeare Set, 
a set for your inspection. If you like them, send us $1.00 a wlan you are -oftering 
month for 15 months, or $14.25 cash. If they do not meet PR Ch at ig 


your need, return them within five days at our expense. views. If they are satisfac- 
wi tory, I will pay $1.00 a month for 
: 15 months; if not, I will return 

them in good conéition. 
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“Select this Bible for Teachers’ use and for gifts. There 
is none better.”"— The Independent. 


Teachers’ 
Edition 


of the American Standard 


REVISED 
BIBLE 


contains in addition to the 
text edited by the American 
Revision Committee, The 
Concise Bible Dictionary 
with numerous illustrations, 
an entirely New Combined Concordance 
to the American Standard Edition, and 
Indexed Bible Atlas. 

A Complete Biblical Libraryin a 
Single Volume, $2.25 to $10.00, 
Reterence Edition, $1.00 to $12.00, 
Text Edition,without references,50c, to $6.75 
For sale by all leading booksellers or sent post-paid 
on receipt of price. Send for catalogue to 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers 
37-41 E. 18th St., New York 

















Austin 
Organ 
Company 


Hartford 
Conn. 


Patents 
AUSTIN: Universal Air Chest 
Electric and Tubular-Pneumatic 

Actions, Etc. 
HOPE-JONES : Diaphones, Stop 
Keys, Double Touch, Suitable 

Bass, Etc., Etc. 











Descriptive Book will be sent 
on application. 













An Exhibition of 
Drawings by. . 


C.D. GIBSON. 


November 27-December 10. 








20 East 16th Street, New York. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO. 
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17. Volumes The New 16,000 Pages 
International Encyclopedia 

















































erry Thurston Peck, Ph.D., L.H.D. Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D. Frank Moore Colby, M.A. 
Professor in Columbia University Pres’t of Johns Hopkins University (1876- Late Professor in NewYork University 
1902), Pres’t of Carnegie Institution 


THE EDITORS-IN-CHIEF (Assisted by over 300 Eminent Editors and Contributors) 


It is ten years ‘‘newer’’ than any other in the English 
language. During the past year over seven hundred 
libraries have thus far Jurchased this incomparable work, 
What ¢hey must have, you need. If you would make your 
children interesting, quick and accurate in their school 
work, and would keep your own mind alert and fresh, 
you must have in your home a work that will answer 
every question arising in daily reading and conversation, 
and one that will answer fully and completely and in 
language that any one may understand. 

The New International Encyclopedia will. The older 
ones will not. A dictionary simply defines words. The 
New International Encyclopedia tells all about all people 
and all things, and tells it fully. It contains nearly | 
double the amount of matter in any other similar En- 
cyclopedia and has articles on twice as many subjects 
as any other. A fortune was spent in its preparation. 

The work, now practically complete, is still offered 
at a special introductory price, and on easy terms of 
payment. 
To early 
purchasers 


we wi!" | DODD, MEAD & CO., New York: 


send 





SEND US THIS COUPON AT ONCE (OR A COPY OF IT) 





” Please send, without cost to me, the handsome book describ- 
This ing The New International Encyclopaedia, 


containing descriptions, sample pages, colored illustrations, 


Handsome maps, and information regarding discount and little payment 
plan for THE INDEPENDENT readers, 
Book-case 
FREE NAME occcccrcccsecccccevecssevcccs neeeeee Cesecceceressseecs 


cannot begin t k, but at t 
he we have buishe om all shows hastinted book of information POSb- Offices reccccccccccccccsccccccscccsscecesece 
wi wo will mal you entirely free upon request. 

DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers Nes 
372 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
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“For Thirty-five Years a Standard Piano”’ 





From the Factory at 
Wholesale Price ,,\¥° 


the Wing Piano and sell it our- 
selves. It goes direct from our 
factory to your Home. We do not 
employ any agents or salesmen, 
and do not sell through dealers or 


retail stores. When you buy the 
it and our 
one small 
This profit 
is smal! because we sell thousands 
twenty pianos yearly, and must 
charge from $100 to $200 profit on 


Wing Piano you pay the actual cost 
of making 
wholesale 
profit. 

of pianos yearly. Most retail stores 

sell no more than from twelve to 
each. Think for yourself—they 
cannot help it. 





Wing Pianos are guar- 
anteed for twelve years 
against any defect in 
tone, action, work- 
manship, or material 
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Sent on Trial 
We Pay Freight 


We will send any Wing Piano to any part of the United States 
ontrial. We pay freight in advance and do not ask for any 
advance payment or deposit. If the piano is not satisfactory after 
twenty days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at »ur 
expense. You pay us nothing unless you keep the piano. Tnere 
is absolutely no risk or expense to you. 

Old instruments taken in exchange. 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


No Money in Advance 











Instrumental Attachment [ris 

perfectly 
the tones of the mandolin, guitar, harp, zither, and banjo. 
Music written for these instruments, with and without 
piano accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a 
Single player on the piano as though rendered by an 
orchestra. The original instrumental attachment has been 
panes by us, and it cannot be had in any other piano. 

eware of imitations. 


In 35 Years Over 36,000 Pianos 


We refer to over 36,000 satisfied purchasers in every part 
of the United States. 





THE WING PIANO 





45 Styles to select from 
Prominent Purchasers United Sttes 


Sayers of Texas, Governor Longino of Mississippi, Gov- 
ernor Bliss of Michigan, United States Senator Cameron, 
General W. R. Miles, Supreme Court Justice James, Pro- 
fessor Dana of Dana’s Musical Institute, Professor Nun- 
nally of Southern Female College, and Professor Peterson 
of Humboldt College, are among those who have used the 
Wing Piano, in addition to prominent musicians, music 
teachers, and orchestra lendene throughout the United 


States. 
You Need this Book {yoo x yoo” 
a piano. A book— 
not a catalogue—that gives you all the information pos- 
sessed by experts. It makes theselection of a piano easy. 
If read carefully, it will make you a judge of tone, action, 
workmanship, and finish; will tell you how to know go 
from bad. It describes the materials used ; gives pictures 
ofall the different parts, and tells how they should be 
made and put together. It is the only book of its kind 
ever published. It contains one hundred and sixteen 
large pages, and is named ‘*The Book of Complete 
Information About Pianos.’’ We send it free to anyone 
wishing to buya piano. Write for it. 


Wing Organs are sold under the same guar- 


antee as Wing Pianos. Sent on 
trial to any part of the United States, freight paid in 
advance by us, without any advance payment or deposit 
being made. Sold on easy monthly payments. Separate 
organ catalogue sent on request. 





[ WING & SO 


532-534 West 13th St., New York City 


1868————T HIRT Y-FIFTH YEAR——1903 
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WHA 


PEOPLE SAY ABOUT THE 


Bible Study Union Lessons 


REV, E. BLAKESLEE, Editor. 


New 


‘* During the past six years Ihave had the 
pastor, 0 ott 4 “use of the Bible Stud 
° ° r, iollow the use of the le Stu 
Testimonials nion Lessons in schools of varied types. vf 


References 
by Permission 


rintendent and 


believe that they create a wholesome appetite 


for Bible study and a love for the Bible as the text-book of the Christian life. They satisfy the bright 
Scholars who continue in these courses for a number of years gain actua 


him to the Sunday-school. 


pupil and hold 
knowledge of 


the great sweep of Bible history and vivid impressions of the unfolding truth of God’s progressive revelation. 
Thus they fit teachers and Church workers, as well as sound the call to personal confession of the Master. The 


distinctly — phase of the coming Sunday’s lesson may with profit be used as 
is helps to solve the problem of attendance on this service and unifies the church around a central 


service. T 


the topic of mid-week prayer 


theme of prayer and thought.’’—Rev. F. D. Elmer, First Baplist Church, Winsted, Conn 


‘* 1 consider the Bible Study Union Lessons far superior 
to anything yet published for a practical systematic 
course of study.. They are the only feasible series for a 
graded Bible school. When we first introduced them 
seven years ago there was considerable opposition. After 
the first year, and ever since, the vote to continue them 
has been STRICTLY UNANIMOUS.,”’—Rev. N. E. Fuller, 
Congregational Church, Corning, N. Y. 


‘* E have used the Bible Study Union Lessons for almost 
ten years. In my judgment they have no equal. They 
have succeeded in ayy children in the study 
of the Bible who were never interested before.’’— Rev. 
Wm. MacCormack, All Saints Church, Pasadena, Cal. 


‘* Wonderful enthusiasm is aroused by the use of the 
Bible Study Union Lessons, Recently more than one 
hundred were added to the church, about one-half that 
number from the Sunday-school.’’—Rev. /. /. Spencer, 
Christian Church, Lexington, Ky. 


‘*We have used the Bible Study Union Lessons for 
ten years and in every way they are most satisfactory. 
The use of this method demonstrates its practical char- 
acter and spiritual power.’’—Rev. 7. P. Sawin, D.D., 
First Presbyterian Church, Troy, N. Y. 


** We have been using the Bible Study Union Les- 
sons for the past six years and found them eminently 
satisfactory. It would be a hard experience to return 
to the old methods of study.’’—Rev. Edward F. Clark, 
Presbyterian Church, So. Lyon, Mich, 


*‘Our school has used the Bible Study Union 
Graded Lessons for the past year in six of its eight 
departments and with an ever increasing interest and 
success.’’—Rev. Alexander Lewis, D.D , Pilgrim Church, 
Worcester, Mass. 


‘« The Bible Study Union Lessons are in my opinion 
the best Sunday-school lessons published. We have 
used them for several years and found them admi- 
rable. I commend the use of them on every possible 
occasion.’’—Rev. D. W. Woods, Jr., Presbyterian Churen, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 


‘‘ The system has been found a great advance in 
two things, getting more work in preparation from 
the scholars and giving a far more consecutive and 
comprehensive understanding of the scriptures. We 
like them.’’—Rev. Henry Faville, First Congregational 
Church, La Crosse, Wis. 


‘‘ The Bible Study Union Lessons seem to me un- 
surpassed. We have used them with increasing 
satisfaction and interest for the past ten years.’’— 
Rev. Oliver D. Sewall. Superintendent Harvard Church 
Sunday-school, Brookline, Mass. 


‘*I can heartily say that never havel used a series of 
lessons that have given such universal satisfaction. In- 
creased interest and better work, to say nothing of the 
effect in development of religious life and character, have 
marked the year.’’—Rev. //. H. Wilson, Grace Church, 
Plainfield, N./. 


“It gives me great pleasure to say that Plymouth 
Church has used the Bible Study Union Lessons for five 
i with increasing satisfaction. It is a sensible, 

cal, comprehensive course, moving over the field of 
Bible ‘truth systematically and in a thorough and in- 
teresting manner.’’—Rev. L. H. Hallock, D.D., Plymouth 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn. : 


‘* For twenty years I have been actively in the busi- 
ness of Sunday-school work. I believe in it. | give time 
and thought to it. But my satisfaction in the work has 
been more than doubled since we introduced your les- 
sons. It has distinctly lifted up the work of Bible study 
in our Sunday-school on to a higher plane.”’—Rev, Philo 
M. Sprague, Rector St. John’s Church, Charlestown, Mass, 


‘*We have used your system for several years 
with growing interest. I do not think that either 
teachers or scholars could be induced to return to 
the old methods. We have also used your system 
in our mission school, made up of many nationali- 
ties, and it has worked as well there asin the church 
school.’’—Rev. L, Phillips, D.D., Church of the 
Redeemer, New Haven, Conn, 


**We have used the Blakeslee Graded Lessons for 
six years, and I know that both teachers and scholars 
are doing better work than was done under the old 
system. *—Rev. T, F. McClelland, United Congregational 
Church, Newport, R. 1. 


‘‘Three years ago we gave our order somewhat 
under protest, fearing that the lessons would not 
prove satisfactory to our pupils. A trial of them has 
changed our opinion and we find that they give general 
satisfaction to teacher and pupil alike. They are well 
suited to the use of any school desiring a comprehen- 
sive and at the same time a thorough study of the 
Bible.’’—Mr. Henry E. Rees, Trinity Church Sunday- 
school, Hartford, Conn, . 


**Your lessons give perfect satisfaction to both 
teachers and scholars in every way. I would heartily 
recommend every Sunday-school to use them. We 
have found them preferable to any other ever used 
before.’’—Mr. James H, Medley, Superintendent St, John's 
S. S., Houston, Va. 


‘“*| have used your courses here for nearly five 
years, and think you have the best method with 
which I am acquainted.’’—Rev. James S. Chalmers 
Church of the Holy Trinity, New York City, N. Y. . 





For further information, free specimen copies, etc., address, 


BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 





BOSTON, MASS. 
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STALLS BOOKS 


« 
THE SELF AND SEX SERIES 


has the unqualified endorsement of 
i Dr. Joseph Cook Bishop Vincent 
Rev. C. M. Sheldon Anthony Comstock 
Rev. F. B. Meyer ** Pansy’”’ 
Dr. Theo.L.Cuyler Frances E. Willard 
Dr. FrancisE.Ciark Lady H. Somerset 

Eminent physicians, and hundreds 

of others. 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 


What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 


DR.STALL 4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. 
By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D., and 
Mrs. Emma F, A, Drake, M.D, 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
CANVASSERS What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
WANTED What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know. 


$r per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 


4 NEW BOOKS.—“ Faces Toward the Light,” devo- 
tional (Stall), A splendid book for spiritual quickening, 
$1, net. “‘Manhood’s Morning” (Conwell). A book of 
high ideals for young men. A golden gift book, $1, net. 
“* Maternity ” (Drake), soc., net. ‘“* Pastor’s Pocket 
Record” (Stall), soc., net. 


° . . 85 Real Estate Trust 
Vir Publishing Co. Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 











MANY QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
BY BOOKS AND BOOKELTS 


—ISSUED BY — 


UUTHERN PACIFIC 


about the routes and rates to the Pacific Coast. 


NEW YORK TO NEW ORLEANS 


By Elegant New Passenger Steamers 
— THENCE VIA — 


SUNSET LIMITED 


— TRAVERSING — 


LOUISIANA. TEXAS, NEW MEXICO, 
ARIZONA AND CALIFORNIA. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION INQUIRE AT 
New York, 349 Broadway, 1 Broadway: Philadelphia, 109 
South Third St.; Boston, 170 Washington St.; pyracuse, N, 
Y., 129 South Franklin st. ; Baltimore, 109 East Baltimore St. 
L. H. NUTTING General Eastern Papgenger Agent, 
NEW YORK CITY, N. 
FE. O. McCormick, P. T. M., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


T.J. / 6. P. A. 
Houston, Texas. 














Skin Diseases 
If you suffer from Eczema, 


Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Acne, or other skin troubles, 


Hydrozone 


will cure you. 


As these diseases are caused by para- 
sites, killing them without causing injury 
to the healthy tissue cures the trouble. 

It has cured many cases pronounced 
incurable and is absolutely safe. 


Hydrozone is a scientific Germicide. 
Used and endorsed by leading physicians. 
It is absolutely harmless, yet a most pow- 
erful healing agent. 


Trial bottle at your druggist or by 
mail on receipt of 25 cents. None gen- 
uine without my signature on label. 


Che Chescamctat 


Dept. E, 57 Prince St., New York. 














WILLIAMS srrcr° 






















It’s So Convenient 

No cup needed. 

Just wet your face, rub on a little 
soap, work up a big, creamy lather 
with your brush and you’ll shave 
with ease and pleasure. 

Nothing like it. 

Williams’ Sharing Stick sold by all druggists, 25¢. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 
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Survey of the World 


An entirely new Canal 
Treaty was signed in 
Washington on the 18th 
by Secretary Hay and M. Bunau-Va- 
rilla, the Envoy from the Republic of 
Panama, only two or three hours before 
the arrival in that city of the three Com- 
missioners from Panama, who _ had 
landed at New York on the preceding 
day. Altho it is understood that these 
Commissioners had been empowered to 
ratify the treaty in behalf of Panama, it 
was decided at Washington that ratifica- 
tion should take place on the Isthmus; 
and, therefore, their presence was not 
essential. A report that the signing was 
hastened by knowledge of some objection 
on the part of the Canal company to cer- 
tain provisions of the treaty relating to 
the exercise of the power of eminent do- 
main is denied by the company’s counsel, 
who says the treaty is most satisfactory 
to those whom he represents. The Com- 
missioners will start for Panama on De- 
cember Ist, bearing the treaty, which, it 
is said, will be ratified by the Panama 
Government before December toth.—In 
its preamble, the treaty refers to the 
Spooner Act (a copy of which is an- 
nexed) and apparently assumes that the 
power given by it may be used in dealing 
with the new Republic, in which the 
sovereignty of the required territory is 
now “actually vested.” An important 
Article is the first one, as follows: 


A New Canal 
Treaty Signed 


Article I. The United States guarantees and 
will maintain the independence of the Republic 
of Panama. 


Use, occupation and control of a canal 
zone ten miles wide are granted “ in per- 
petuity,” and of “any other lands and 
waters outside of this zone” that may 





be “necessary and convenient” for the 
“construction, maintenance, operation, 
sanitation and protection ” of the canal or 
of any auxiliary canals or other works 
needed. The grant covers all islands 
within the zone as extended three marine 
miles from the shore, and the islands of 
Perico, Naos, Culebra and Flamenco in 
the Bay of Panama. To the United 
States are granted, within the limits 
mentioned, “all the rights, power and 
authority which the United States would 
possess and exercise if it were the sov- 
ereign of the territory within which said 
lands and waters are located, to the en- 
tire exclusion of the exercise by the Re- 
public of Panama of any such sovereign 
rights, power and authority.” But the 
cities of Panama and Colon, with their 
harbors, are not included. We have also 
a monopoly in perpetuity for the con- 
struction and operation of railways or 
canals across the territory of the Repub- 
lic. The usual provision for damages to 
private owners of property is made. We 
have the right to buy or acquire by emi- 
nent domain in the two cities the lands 
or other property required for the canal 
or for municipal sanitation. At our ex- 
pense the two cities are to be supplied 
with water and-sewers, and we are em- 
powered to enforce sanitary ordinances 
in them. All of Panama’s rights in 
the concessions to the Canal com- 
pany and railroad company are ac- 
quired; and Panama authorizes the 
Canal company to sell out to the United 
States. The two ports are to be free, so 
far as canal traffic is concerned ; the canal 
is to be neutral in perpetuity; Panama’s 
troops are to be carried free of charge; 
we are empowered to use our armed 
forces, and to erect fortifications, for the 
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protection of the canal; and Panama 
agrees to sell or lease to us lands for 
naval and coaling stations. The sums to 
be paid are the same as in the Hay-Her- 
ran treaty, $10,000,000 at the beginning 
and $250,000 per annum after the lapse 
of nine years.—A long conference was 
held by the Democrats of the Senate, and 
they were unable to agree upon a course 
of action. Mr. Gorman’s plan—to insist 
that the President now take up the 
Nicaragua route—was not accepted. 
Several Senators permitted it to be 
known that they would vote for the 
Panama treaty—M. Bunau-Varilla de- 
clares that Panama will pay to Colombia 
no part of the $10,000,000. European 
owners of Colombian bonds hold that 
Panama should now assume a part, say 
one-third, of the Colombian foreign debt. 
It is said to be the opinion of our Gov- 
ernment that some share of it might rea- 
sonably be carried by Panama; but M. 
Bunau-Varilla declares that the bulk of 
the debt was contracted 80 years ago, and 
that Panama has enjoyed no benefit from 
the proceeds of the bonds. The bond- 
holders are willing that Panama shall be 
independent, but they ask their Govern- 
ments to withhold recognition unless the 
new Republic shoulders a share of the 
old obligations. J. P. Morgan & Co. have 
become the fiscal agents of Panama in 
this country. 
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Peace commissioners 
representing the State 
of Bolivar arrived in 
the harbor of Colon on the 16th. On 
board the “ Mayflower ” they met repre- 
sentatives of the Junta, who told them 
that Panama would never again become 
a part of Colombia. On the 19th, Gen- 
erals Reyes, Holguin, and Ospina, a 
Peace Commission from the Colombian 
Government, arrived at the same port 
from Savanilla. Owing to the excited 
condition of the people they were not per- 
mitted to land, but were invited to be- 
come the guests of the United States on 
one of the war ships. This invitation 
was declined, and they remained on the 
French steamship “ Canada,” where they 
were met by representatives of the Pan- 
ama Government, who firmly rejected all 
their overtures, asserted that the action 
taken was irrevocable, and gave notice 
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that no Commission from Colombia 
would hereafter be received unless recog- 
nition of the Republic at Bogota should 
precede its arrival. Whereupon the op- 
posing groups took breakfast together 
and then went ashore, the Colombians 
walking arm-in-arm with the revolution- 
ists between files of Panama soldiers, and 
then driving through the town before 
returning to their ship. General Reyes, 
now apparently the leading figure on the 
Colombian side, started for Washington. 
In a published statement he said that Ad- 
miral Coghlan had told him that the land- 
ing of Colombian troops on any part of 
the Isthmus would not be permitted. He 
might propose at Washington, he added, 
the return of the Isthmus to Colombia 
and a removal of the Colombian capital 
to Panama. If he should fail to reach 
a satisfactory agreement at Washington, 
“the United States would have to fight 
the entire Colombian people and there 
would be a second Boer war.” He could 
raise an army of 100,000 men, build 
roads, and subdue the Isthmus in two 
weeks if the United States would per- 
mit. He would rather die for the honor 
and integrity of his country than sit still 
and see the loss of the Isthmus. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt did not realize, he 
thought, the serious nature of the prece- 
dent; it would stimulate the German 
colonists in Brazil to establish their in- 
dependence. He denied that Cauca and 
Antioquia were inclined to secede; the 
Colombians were united.—The rumor as 
to such an inclination in Cauca and An- 
tioquia has not been confirmed. Panama 
does not desire to be associated with 
them, believing that such an extension 
of the Republic would open the door for 
the usual South American domestic quar- 
1els.—There has been communication be- 
tween our Government and Colombia 
through the agency of our Minister at 
Bogota, altho Colombia has persistently 
ignored her own Minister at Washing- 
ton. At first it seemed impossible for 
Colombia to understand what had taken 
place. Then, realizing that Panama’s in- 
dependence had been recognized, her 
Foreign Minister sent to Minister Beau- 
pré a long statement, asserting that the 
United States had threatened to “ take 
painful measures” if Colombia should 
fail to ratify the treaty without modifica- 
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tion; had, after November 3d, become 
the ally of the rebels, indicating that 
Colombia must accept the situation or 
fight ; had violated the treaty of 1846, and 
had taken action inconsistent with its 
dealings with Texas and its protests, 
forty years ago, against the recognition 
of the Confederacy. Colombia, he added, 
was willing to submit to the Hague Tri- 
bunal the question whether the treaty of 
1846 had been violated. She could not 
continue diplomatic relations with us un- 
less we consented to permit her to subdue 
the revolutionists.—President Marroquin 
has given to the press an “ Address to 
the American People,” in which he vir- 
tually asks them to repudiate the acts of 
their Government,. these being in viola- 
tion of the old treaty and at variance with 
our “glorious traditions.”” Colombia, 
‘in danger of losing the best part of her 
territory, which always has been re- 
spected by the nations as a sacred trust 
confided by her to the honor and power 
of the American people,” appeals, he 
says, “ to the National conscience of the 
United States.”—Reports from Bogota 
say that the Government awaits the re- 
sult of General Reyes’s mission. The 
prevailing expectation is that there will 
be war, and 100,000 volunteers are said 
to have offered their services, Lib- 
erals uniting with Conservatives in the 
patriotic movement. President Marro- 
quin has appealed to all the South Ameri- 
can countries for sympathy and support. 
Our Minister at Rio Janeiro telegraphs, 
however, that Brazil is ready to recog- 
nize Panama whenever formal applica- 
tion shall have been made, and the news- 
paper which represents President Roca, 
of Argentina, remarks that the United 
States was fully justified in recognizing 
the Republic, owing to the anarchy 
which has prevailed for years in Colom- 
bia. Guatemala’s President remarks that 
our action was wholly within our rights 
and that he will respect the sovereignty 
of Panama. The President of Chile ex- 
presses sorrow and a hope for a peaceful 
and honorable settlement.—The docu- 
ments sent to the Senate show that on 
November 2d Rear-Admiral Glass, at 
Acapulco, was directed to proceed to the 
Isthmus, and there to maintain free and 
uninterrupted transit, preventing . the 
landing of any armed force, either Gov- 
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ernment or insurgent, with hostile intent 
at any point within 50 miles of Panama. 
If in doubt as to the intent of an armed 
force, he was to occupy Ancon Hill with 
artillery. On the 3d, a bulletin in Wash- 
ington having reported an insurrection, 
our Consul, at 3:40 p. m., was instructed 
to keep the State Department informed. 
At 8:15 p. m. he replied that no uprising 
had yet taken place, altho the situation 
was critical. At 9:50 he reported that 
there had been an uprising at 6. He was 
instructed to prevent Colombian troops 
from going to Panama from Colon. De- 
layed dispatches from Minister Beaupré, 
dated November 6th, indicate that Presi- 
dent Marroquin offered to decree the 
ratification of the canal treaty if our Gov- 
ernment would maintain Colombian sov- 
ereignty on the Isthmus. 


& 


After four days’ debate, the 
bill to make effective the 
treaty of reciprocity with 
Cuba was passed in the House, on the 
19th, by a vote of 335 to 21. Names 
were not recorded, but it is known that 
those who voted in the negative were 
mainly Republicans from Michigan and 
Minnesota, and Democrats from Louis- 
iana and Texas. A rule excluding 
amendments had been adopted by almost 
a strict party vote, six Republicans op- 
posing it. The Democrats desired to 
amend the bill by repealing the present 
differential tariff duty on refined sugar 
and by rejecting that provision of the 
treaty which seeks to prevent for five 
years a reduction of the Dingley duty on 
sugar by treaty or convention with any 
other country except Cuba. Just before 
the final vote was taken, the Democratic 
leader’s motion to recommit with in- 
structions to report the bill thus 
amended was ruled out of order. His 
party then accepted the bill as a step 
toward a general reduction of tariff rates. 
In the course of the debate, Mr. McClel- 
lan, of New York, sharply attacked the 
administration of General Wood in Cuba, 
asserting that the latter had saddled upon 
Havana for ten years an infamous 
gambling monopoly. Mr. Grosvenor, of 
Ohio, undertook to forecast the result of 
the Presidential election, counting 263 
electoral votes as surely to’ be cast for 
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the Republican candidate, giving the 
Democrats 151, and setting aside 62 as 
doubtful, among these the votes of New 
York. On the other side there was much 
talk about the tariff, and reference was 
made to recent sales of a large quantity 
of steel rails to buyers in Arabia at a 
price of about $22.75 at the port of de- 
livery, which is said to be equivalent to 
less than $19 at the mill in this country, 
altho the pool’s uniform price at the mill 
to American buyers is $28. The bill hav- 
ing been sent to the Senate, notice was 
given there on the Democratic side that 
it could not be passed before the end of 
the extraordinary session, but a proposi- 
tion was made that there should be an 
agreement to dispose of it in the regular 
session on a date to be named. This was 
at first opposed by Speaker Cannon and 
many of his Republican associates, who 
held that a failure to take final action 
before the end of the present session 
would be discourteous to the President. 
An agreement was reached, however, that 
a final vote should be taken on December 
17th, and that the present session should 
end on the 25th inst—Senator Newlands 
has introduced a joint resolution inviting 
Cuba to enter the Union as a State, with 
Porto Rico attached as a county or prov- 
ince.—A resolution from Mr. Williams, 
the Democratic leader in the House, de- 
clares that the House would regard with 
pleasure any steps taken by the President 
to reconvene the High Joint Commission 
for the purpose of promoting more lib- 
eral trade relations with Canada.— 
Among the new bills is one from Senator 
Lodge for the exclusion of immigrants 
over 15 years old who cannot read Eng- 
lish or some other language, and one in- 
troduced by Senator Penrose to pension 
all who served on the Union side in the 
Civil War, including even non-enlisted 
persons who served thirty days under the 
orders of the War Department or of any 
military officer of the United States.— 
There have been received many addition- 
al petitions against the admission of 
Senator Smoot, who denies that he is a 
polygamist in practice, asserts that he 
could not take an additional wife with 
the approval or consent of the Mormon 
Church, denies that the Church interferes 
with politics, and declares that his first 
allegiance is to his country. His oppo- 
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nents have made preparations for a vig- 
orous campaign. 
& 


Almost at the beginning 
of his term of service in 
the southern islands of 
the Philippine archipelago, General 
Leonard Wood has found it necessary to 
put down a formidable Moro insurrection. 
At last reports the troops under his com- 
mand had killed more than 300 insur- 
gents with no loss of life on the Amer- 
ican side, altho Major H. L.-Scott and 
five privates were wounded. General 
Wood landed near Siet Lake, in Jolo, on 
the 12th,and began fighting at once, driv- 
ing the insurgents through a rough coun- 
try until they made a stand in one of 
their towns. From this position they 
were promptly dislodged. After a battle 
in the swamps on the 16th, the insurgents 
left behind them 76 dead; on the follow- 
ing day 40 more were killed. On the 
18th General Wood started in search of 
another body of 2,000 Moros, said to 
have been organized in the mountains. 
‘the killing of so many insurgents was 
probably due to an effective use of two 
batteries of artillery, which are a part of 
General Wood’s small force-—The com- 
mittee hearing as to the nomination of 
General Wood to be a Major-General 
was begun in Washington on the 19th. 
Altho the doors were closed, extended 
reports of the testimony have been pub- 
lished. Major Rathbone preferred 
charges relating to General Wood’s com- 
munication with the Cuban courts at the 
time of his trial, and to the Jai Alai con- 
cession. Senator Hanna’s argument 
against confirmation was based upon the 
case of Major Rathbone, his friend. The 
War Department submitted a commenda- 
tory report upon General Wood’s military 
record. Major James E. Runcie is com- 
ing from Cuba to testify concerning his 
North American Review article, in which 
he attacked the administration of Gen- 
eral Brooke, whom General Wood was 
afterward to succeed as Military Gov- 
ernor of Cuba. It has been asserted that 
this attack was made in the interest of 
General Wood, with whom Major Runcie 
was associated. In behalf of General 
Wood there was published, last week, the 
correspondence between him and Secre- 
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tary Root concerning this article, show- 
ing that General Wood at first defended 
Major Runcie, saying that he accepted 
the latter’s assertion that the article had 
been a confidential paper and had been 
published without his consent; also that 
this defense was withdrawn upon the 
production of a letter in which Major 
Runcie’s consent for the publication of 
the article had been clearly given. 
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At the annual conven- 
tion of the American 
Federation of Labor, last 
week, the Socialists were defeated by a 
vote of 11,282 to 2,185, after a very ear- 
nest debate which consumed two days. 
The pending question was upon an ad- 
verse report of the Resolutions Commit- 
tee concerning nine resolutions submitted 
by the Socialists, setting forth their prin- 
ciples and calling for action by the Fed- 
eration as a political party. Among those 
opposing the Socialists was John Mitch- 
ell, who asserted that the attempt to com- 
mit the Federation to Socialism was a 
great mistake, and that it would be a sad 
day for organized labor if the unions 
should become the tail-end of a political 
organization. President Gompers spoke 
very earnestly and with some bitterness, 
closing the debate with these words ad- 
dressed to the Socialists: “ Economically 
you are unsound, socially you are wrong, 
and industrially you are an impossibil- 
ity.” The vote on the same question in 
the Federation’s convention one year ago 
was 4,897 to 4,171. Unanimous support 
was given to a resolution against “ the 
open shop” in the Government service 
as well as in private business. Piesident 
Roosevelt was asked to examine again 
the evidence against W. A. Miller, the 
assistant foreman of the Government 
Bindery, whose case has excited so much 
comment, and to remove him if the evi- 
dence were found to be true. No one 
opposed a resolution calling for the ex- 
clusion of Japanese and Koreans, as well 
as Chinese, and for a strict enforcement 
of the exclusicn laws in Hawaii and the 
Philippines. One of the resolutions 
adopted advocates the direct election, by 
popular vote, of the President, Vice- 
President, members of the Cabinet, Sena- 
tors and Justices of the Supreme Court. 
A vigorous campaign in behalf of organ- 
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ization is to be carried on in Philadelphia. 
lt was reported that the political ma- 
chines, the moneyed interests and the 
newspapers in that city were trying to 
destroy the unions. President Gompers 
was re-elected, receiving 12,524 votes 
against 1,134 for Ernst Kreft, candidate 
of the Socialists. 


In the early part of last 
week fighting continued 
in the outskirts of San 
Domingo, but President Gil, with one 
thousand troops, was able to keep at bay 
the larger investing force of insurgents. 
On the 22d, however, President Gil, see- 
ing, apparently, that his case was hope- 
less, announced that he would retire from 
office and permit the country to be gov- 
erned by four members of his Cabinet, 
pending a permanent settlement of af- 
fairs. Whether this will be accepted by 
the insurgents we do not know at this 
writing. Minister Powell has frequently 
cabled to this country in regard to the 
situation, which he regards as very grave, 
and the “ Newport” has already relieved 
the “ Baltimore ” at San Domingo City, 
where she is protecting American inter- 
ests. An agent of the insurgents has at- 
tempted to gain recognition from us for 
the insurgent Government, but our State 
Department declines to have Panama 
used as a precedent in this case, and has 
refused to have anything to do with the 
insurrection as long as Minister Powell, 
who is on the spot, refuses to recognize 
it. It is also reported that President Gil 
is willing to offer this Government Sa- 
mana Bay, one of the finest harbors in 
the West Indies, for a coaling station, in 
exchange for the United States’ support 
of President Gil’s Government. The 
State Department, however, has received 
no Official intimation of this offer. 
ed 


On Tuesday, November 
17th, the King and 
Queen of Italy reached 
Portsmouth and received the Prince of 
Wales on board the royal yacht, who 
came to welcome them to England. 
From Portsmouth they traveled direct to 
Windsor, where they were entertained 
by King Edward and Queen Alexandra. 
On Wednesday there was an elaborate 
banquet in St. George’s Hall, the great 
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Norman gallery of the castle. The 
guests, who sat at a long table which was 
decked with the famous service of gold 
plate, included the foreign Ambassadors 
in England and many notable English- 
men. Ambassador Choate, with the 
Duchess of Connaught, entered the ban- 
quet hall immediately behind the Duke of 
Connaught and the other royalties. King 
Edward’s toast “ To their Italian Majes- 
ties,’ was a graceful little speech, and 
was responded to by King Victor Em- 
manuel in clear, fluent English. On the 
next day the Italian party went to Lon- 
don, where they were received with a 
good deal of enthusiasm. Among the 
ceremonies of the day were a luncheon 
in the Guildhall, at which the King re- 
ceived an address by the City Corpora- 
tion, handsomely embellished and in a 
gold casket, and a reception given by the 
King and Queen at the Italian Embassy 
tc all members of the Italian colony in 
London who cared to be present. The 
King’s manner is described as being firm 
but amiable. On Saturday, amid much 
ceremony, the party took their departure. 
As the royal yacht was leaving Ports- 
mouth a megaphone message from King 
Victor Emmanuel to King Edward was 
shouted over the water—which does not 
seem so very royal after all. On Friday 
the Italian Foreign Minister, Signor Tit- 
toni, who accompanied the King, had a 
conference with the British Foreign Sec- 
retary, Lord Lansdowne, and an agree- 
ment was reached between the two coun- 
tries on matters affecting their foreign 


policies. 
& 


At a meeting at New- 
port Mr. Chamberlain 
addressed a large audi- 
ence, consisting chiefly of workingmen, 
and roused them to a high pitch of en- 
thusiasm by his presentation of the tariff 
question. In conclusion he recited Ten- 
nyson’s “ Britons, Hold Your Own,” 
whereat every man in the assembly 
leapt to his feet, cheered, and waved his 
arms until exhausted. Again, at Cardiff, 
before another audience composed large- 
ly of workingmen, he received the same 
kind of attention. At Cardiff he declared 
that “the unrestricted free imports pol- 
icy of this country for the past fifty years 
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is doomed.” And again, at a reception 
at the Colonial Office to bid farewell to 
the Agents-General of the Colonies, he 
said that he had now the almost assured 
conviction that he had been able to con- 
vince his fellow-countrymen of the ad- 
vantages in adopting his fiscal policy.— 
England is preparing to invade the 
sacred land of Thibet. Some time ago 
a mission under Colonel Younghusband 
went to Lhassa to discuss with the 
Thibetan authorities their failure to ob- 
serve treaties and the consequent injury 
to the trade between India and Thibet. 
The Dalai-Lama treated the mission most 
cavalierly, sending subordinates to meet 
them and refusing to receive them unless 
they retired into Indian territory. 
Colonel Younghusband thereupon forti- 
fied the camp and returned himself to re- 
port to the Viceroy. As a consequence 
he is now leading a considerable force of 
troops into Chumbi Valley, the key to 
Thibet, and from there he will advance 
on Gyangtse, an important center some 
150 miles from Lhassa. The Thibetans 
show a disposition to resist the invasion 
and fighting is quite likely to occur. 
& 


There is a state of. confusion 
in the French Senate over the 
proposal to exclude members of 
religious orders from the intermediate 
schools and thus to extend the sphere of 
the Associations Law. Two irreconcil- 
able statements have been made respect- 
ively by the ex-Premier, M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau, and the present Premier, M. 
Combes, and these have created a 
complicated crisis which the Opposi- 
tion hopes may seal the fate of the 
Government. There are two measures 
to be considered. One, the more mod- 
erate plan, was advocated by the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction and has re- 
ceived the support of M. Waldeck-Rous- 
seau ; the other more radical measure was 
advocated by a committee of the Senate. 
At a subsequent sitting, one of the Gov- 
ernment’s supporters in the Upper 
Chamber, M. Girard, proposed an amend- 
ment to the effect that one of the con- 
ditions for the authorization to open an 
intermediate school should be a declara- 
tion that the applicant had not taken 
vows of obedience or of celibacy. The 
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confusion created by the differences be- 
tween the Government’s supporters is in- 
creased by the suspicion that there is a 
similar conflict of opinion in the Cabinet 
itself, and that in reality the Prime Min- 
ister inclines rather to the radical solu- 
tion of the committee than to the mod- 
erate and less effective scheme of his 
Ministerial colleague. The situation is 
further complicated by the circumstance 
that the Opposition is supporting the 
moderate scheme in order to place M. 
Combes in a dilemma between his most 
trustworthy supporters and his less ad- 
vanced colleagues in the Cabinet. As a 
result of the Governmental confusion it 
is commonly expected that M. Combes 
will resign from the Premiership. Until 
recently he hoped that his disagreement 
with the Parliamentary majority might 
be patched up, but now he has apparently 
lost such a hope. It is only the influence 
of M. Jaurés, the socialist leader, that 
gives him any hold at all over Parliament. 
He will, therefore, resign, it is said, on 
January 15th, a date which will permit 
him to see the budget through, preside 
at the Ministerial receptions on New 
Year’s Day, and confer a number of dec- 
orations to which he has pledged himself. 
—In a recent speech M. Combes said 
that the question of the separation of 
Church and State would probably come 
before Parliament in the course of the 
ordinary session of 1904, and the Goy- 
ernment would then show that it desired 
to put an end to the indefinite and con- 
fused state of things which, if prolonged, 
would disturb the moral tranquillity of 
the country. With respect to the Edu- 
cation bills at present before the House, 
M. Combes said the Government, while 
maintaining the principle of liberty in 
its proposals, would demand the right to 
close by decree establishments giving an 
education opposed to the Constitution, 
the laws and the morals of the country. 
—It is reported that another forgery, at- 
tributed to Lieutenant-Colonel Cuignet, 
has been found, of such a nature as en- 
tirely to exculpate Dreyfus of the charges 
for which he has been pardoned, but 
never really acquitted. The case is to 
be reopened soon by the Court of Cassa- 
tion when the results of General André’s 
investigations will be brought to the 
light, 
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Reports announce that Em- 
peror William’s throat is heal- 
ing properly, and already he is walking 
out even in cold and wet weather. It is 
said that he will go to some southern part 
of the Empire to pass January and 
February, and so escape the bitter winter 
weather of Berlin; this plan, it is de- 
clared, has nothing to do with the opera- 
tion performed on his throat, but is mere- 
ly advised by his physicians in order to 
restore his general health—The court 
martial of Lieutenant Bilse has turned 
out as was expected, and the guilty offi- 
cer is condemned to six months’ im- 
prisonment and dismissal from service, 
while all copies of his novel, together 
with the plates and type, are to be de- 
stroyed. Lieutenant Bilse, who is only 
twenty-five years of age, served until re- 
cently in a battalion of the army service 
corps at Forbach, in Lorraine. He did 
not bear an entirely savory reputation in 
his regiment, and he lived beyond his in- 
come, contrary to service regulations. 
Last September he obtained his dis- 
charge, but before doing so, and while 
an active officer of the army, he published 
a sensational novel, giving a scandalous 
picture of the life in a small army gar- 
rison. A number of the officers and 
women of the garrison were introduced 
into the book in such transparent dis- 
guises that they were immediately recog- 
nized. The trial, which resulted in the 
condemnation of the author, brought out 
a number of facts which went to show 
that the life in the garrison was pretty 
much as Lieutenant Bilse had described 
it—Another book which has made a 
sensation is a volume, entitled “ From a 
German Prison,” by an ex-convict named 
Hans Leuss. Leuss had been a leading 
member of the Reichstag, but was con- 
victed of perjury in a divorce suit in or- 
der to save a woman he loved. He passed 
three years and four months in a prison 
in Hanover, and five years after his re- 
lease he published this attack on the Ger- 
man prison system. He maintains that 
the treatment of the convicts renders 
them mentally and physically incapable 
of earning a living after their discharge 
from prison ; they are scantily clad, poor- 
ly fed, and, in many prisons, the lash is 
still the official instrument of punish- 
ment.—The recent elections in Prussia 
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brought to the light once more some 
curious features of that system. The 
electors in each ward of a constituency 
are there divided into three classes, in 
proportion to the amount of direct taxa- 
tion paid. The combined votes of each 
of the three classes have an equal value, 
an arrangement which sometimes pro- 
duces anomalous results: thus, for ex- 
ample, in one ward, Unter den Linden, a 
single taxpayer is the whole number of 
the first class, while the second class con- 
tains only six voters; the ward which 
comprises the Wilhelmstrasse contains so 
many rich electors that all who pay less 
than about $3,000 a year in taxes are 
placed in the third class, which includes 
the Imperial Chancellor, Count Von 
Biilow, and a half-dozen other Prussian 
Ministers and Imperial Secretaries of 
State. In this election, for the first time. 
the Socialist Democrats deemed it worth 
while to vote, thinking that in some cases 
they might promote the return of Radical 
candidates for seats which had hitherto 
been held by Conservatives. 


Jo 


One of the questions con- 
stantly open in Germany 
is the relation of the in- 
dividual States to the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and the danger of the so-called 
“unitarian ” movement, which would 
result in breaking down the barriers be- 
tween the States. This question was 
recently discussed at length in the 
Bavarian Chamber, where it is always 
likely to assume a particularly urgent 
form. The debate originated in a dis- 
cussion of the estimates and brought 
in the resignation of the Bavarian Min- 
ister-President, Count von Crailsheim, 
and the appointment of Baron von 
Podewils, who enjoys the special con- 
fidence of the Clericals. A proposition 
has been made to institute a new Min- 
istry of Communications, a department 
which has hitherto been associated 
with that of the Bavarian Foreign 
Office. The Liberals were determined 
to have the functions of the Bavarian 
Foreign Ministry sharply defined be- 
fore they would approve the proposed 
change, since they are opposed, like the 
majority of the Prussians, to the par- 
ticularism which they see in a separate 
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Bavarian diplomatic service and in the 
position of the Papal Nuncio at Mu- 
nich. The Clericals, on the other hand, 
proclaimed the necessity of maintain- 
ing the rights of Bavaria as a sovereign 
State against the “ unitarian ” tenden- 
cies which, as they think, threaten from 
North Germany. One of the rights to 
which Bavaria clings pertinaciously is 
its separate postal establishment. In 
reply to the various objections raised, 
the new Minister-President, Baron 
von Podewils, declared that the rela- 
tions of Bavaria to the Empire, as well 
as to Prussia and the Federated States, 
were in every respect satisfactory. He 
admitted that many complaints were 
heard of a “ unitarian ” movement, and 
that efforts toward that end might ex- 
ist here and there, being inspired by a 
conviction that the future of the Em- 
pire lay in that direction. He regretted 
this movement as a political mistake, 
but said there was no reason whatever 
to fear its prevalence in the Empire; if 
it should become prevalent, the Ba- 
varian Government would oppose it 
with all possible energy. And, even if 
such a situation should befall, the suc- 
cessful opposition of Bavaria would de- 
pend largely on her cordial relations 
to her partners in the Empire. Those 
who were responsible for the conduct 
of the Empire were, however, pro- 
foundly convinced that its strength 
rested on the federative basis of the 
Imperial Constitution. In this connec- 
tion, he alluded to his recent visit to 
Berlin. The appointment of the Ba- 
varian statesman, Baron von Stengel, 
to the office of Secretary of State 
for the Imperial Treasury, he said 
was a welcome distinction conferred 
on Bavaria and a recognition of the effi- 
ciency of the Bavarian bureaucracy. 
Alluding to negotiations for. new Im- 
perial Treaties of Commerce, he added 
that the Imperial Government kept the 
Bavarian Government intimately in- 
formed of all that was taking place, 
and that Bavaria was directly repre- 
sented in these negotiations. As re- 
gards the proposed payment of mem- 
bers of the Reichstag, he declared that 
Bavaria was not opposed, on principle,. 
to this measure, if certain guaranties 
were given. 














Public Football vs. Naval Education 


In Defense of the Naval Academy 





BY PARK BENJAMIN 


Autuor or “THe Hisrory or THE Unitep States Navat Acapemy,” Etc. 


N November 28th there will be 
C) played at Franklin Field, Phila- 

delphia, a football match between 
teams chosen from the midshipmen and 
cadets of the National Academies. It 
is easily the most spectacular contest of 
the kind which the country affords, since 
not only does it attract a throng of spec- 
tators fully as enormous and enthusiastic 
as is found at any of the great intercol- 
legiate games, but brings directly be- 
fore public gaze the high officials of the 
Government and the entire student bodies 
of both institutions. 

The scene is a most brilliant one. The 
full corps of cadets in their severe grey 
and black uniforms collects on one side 
of the arena. The brigade of midship- 
men glittering in blue and gold forms 
another and opposite group. Both are 
singing and shouting at the top of their 
lungs. The superb military bands of the 
two schools, gorgeously bedecked, are 
playing in turn. The colors of the 
Academies flutter everywhere. With the 
cadets is a great array of officers of the 
army, and heading them the Secretary of 
War. With the midshipmen gather the 
Admirals and the naval officers, together 
with the Secretary of the Navy. All 
official Washington is here; the Cabinet 
officials, the diplomatic corps—everybody 
who can get away from his desk or port- 
folio. The Secretary of the Navy, the 
Superintendent of the Naval Academy 
and the Admirals solemnly cross the field 
and felicitate the Secretary of War. The 
Secretary of War, with equal solemnity 
and with an equally distinguished com- 
pany, returns the visit. The crashing 
forth of the national anthem by the com- 
bined bands announces the arrival of the 
President of the United States, and then 
the teams line up, and the hurricane 
which is to last for the next two hours 
breaks loose. 

There is a growing opinion, shared by 
many of the older officers of the navy 





and other graduates of the Naval Acad- 
emy, that the policy which is thus mak- 
ing the natural and stimulating rivalry 
between the Government schools into 
the occasion for a public gladiatorial 
show is one to be deplored. The objec- 
tion is not to contests in football or in 
any other athletic sport between the two 
Academies, if reasonably and properly 
restricted, but to the public conditions 
under which this yearly game is per- 
mitted to be played. It is believed that 
the consequences of this publicity are 
distinctly harmful to the students and 
detrimental to the national interests. The 
present purpose is to submit the reasons. 

The course at Annapolis, as at colleges 
generally, extends over four periods of 
eight months each. The average age of 
the midshipmen on admission has been 
between sixteen and seventeen years. The 
object of the school is to produce naval 
officers—and nothing else. The enor- 
mous progress of late years in all that 
pertains to marine warfare requires that 
they shall be highly trained technicians. 

At the age of sixteen most youths 
destined for learned professions have at 
least two years of primary instruction 
before them, then four years of college 
and then three years at the professional 
school—an aggregate period of nine 
years. The young naval officer must ob- 
tain all of his scholastic preparation in 
less than one-half this time, and a part 
of it must be devoted to drills and prac- 
tical instruction afloat and in the ma- 
chine shop. Every minute of his life at 
the Academy, therefore, must be wisely 
utilized. 

For his athletic welfare there is ample 
provision. He is taught to dance, to 
fence, to row, to box and to swim. He 
has an admirably equipped gymnasium, 
tennis courts, running track, football and 
baseball fields, and,of course,almost ideal 
facilities for every kind of boat exercise. 

Some thirteen years ago, a football 
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rivalry sprang up between the two Acad- 
emies. The game was played for four 
consecutive years alternately at West 
Point and Annapolis, the team of one 
school visiting the other. It was then 
officially prohibited. When it was re- 
sumed in 1899, it changed from a private 
contest to a public exhibition held in a 
distant arena; and since then it has be- 
come a great national sporting event. 
What the effect is likely to be upon im- 
mature and impressionable minds is not 
difficult to conjecture. Naturally, from 
the day the Academy opens in October 
until the day of the struggle two months 
ahead, the game is the all engrossing 
topic. The interest excited is far beyond 
that which the college student bestows 
on his ’varsity team, for outside his books 
and dividing his leisure he has many 
activities which military discipline here 
forbids. The Naval Academy is some- 
thing akin to a cloister. It is a narrowly 
circumscribed community, with very little 
to do with the outer world. To the 
dwellers within it the sudden transition 
from its orderly routine to the tumultu- 
ous theater is an event of bewildering 
magnitude. Those who are chosen to 
reeeive the plaudits of the vast throng 
become young demi-gods. The democ- 
racy of the school breaks down before 
them. Superiority in work where all 
have exactly equal chance is no longer 
the sole reason for pre-eminence. Ex- 
pectation becomes a fever, adulation runs 
riot, and neither is limited only to the 
midshipmen. 

The opponents of the public exhibi- 
tion believe that such a disturbance is 
unjust to the student and unjust to the 
people who are educating him. They 
deny that the efficiency of the school can 
be maintained if for two months out of 
the eight in every scholastic year an 
overwhelming distraction of this sort is 
to prevail. They hold that it weakens 
the sense of duty which above all things 
is sought to be instilled—for to tell a 
boy that he is paid to learn, not for his 
own benefit, but for the benefit of his 
country, and, therefore, has a duty to 
perform, and then, contrariwise, to give 
him a temptation to slight that duty, is 
certainly not conducive to self devotion. 
They deem it unjust to the student, since 
his interest and attention being diverted 
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from his work his class standing is im- 
periled. 

The line officers of the navy are ar- 
ranged in one straight line from Admiral. 
to the lowest midshipman. After they 
are graduated from the Academy, in or- 
der of merit in their respective classes, 
their relative positions never change, ex- 
cept when advancement in numbers for 
special heroism is earned in war or a 
court martial decrees the reverse. If a 
boy loses place in his class, he loses place 
in the ladder of promotion. Whether 
he is graduated at the top or bottom of 
his class may determine whether or not 
he shall reach an Admiral’s stars. In 
no other calling does a boy’s college 
standing thus directly influence the suc- 
cess of his entire professional career. 
Therefore, any distraction which seri- 
ously impedes the devotion of his whole 


powers to his work simply thrusts him 


down. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that 
at the Naval Academy the conditions of 
the civil college do not prevail. It is not 
a school for general culture. It is a 
machine run by iron discipline, which 
countenances no relaxation, and for a 
precise end. There is no “may,” but 
“must.” The work is not chosen by the 
student, but prescribed and enforced. 
His whole existence during every wak- 
ing hour is charted in advance. This 
must be so in order to get the necessary 
work done in the time allotted. The 
work must be done in the time allotted 
because the naval officer must get to sea 
young, and not later than his early twen- 
ties. The standard of efficiency is noth- 
ing less than 66 2-3 per cent., under 
penalty of abrupt termination of hiscareer, 
Any external interference with such a 
system as this is like interference with 
a mechanism—it impairs the machine and 
it impairs the product. 

The promoters of the public game in- 
sist that it develops military qualities and 
personal heroism. Its opponents con- 
tend that so far as this may be true, the 
cause is in the game and not in the pub- 
licity. For the collegian destined here- 
after to sedentary pursuits, to the con- 
finement of store, factory or office, the 
strenuosity of the gridiron is a salutary 
tonic. It does him no harm to enhance 
this to the uttermost limit, and to gather 
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far and wide his elder brethren to join 
in the festival and shout with him haec 
olim meminisse jurabit. But what game 
is needed to better the work of a school, 
expressly and in every detail designed 
for no other purpose than to accomplish 
those precise results? Drills of the in- 
fantry brigade, drills with field artillery, 
drills at the guns afloat, drills in boats 
under oars, drills in naval tactics in 
boats under sails, drills aloft on the yards 
of the practice ship, drills in torpedo 
boats, both surface and submarine; drills 
in the engine rooms and stoke holes, 
every one of them hard physical work, 
do not exactly suggest the need of the 
stimulus of the public amphitheater to de- 
velop military energy. Is not the naval 
life strenuous enough? Have the naval 
officers of the United States ever shown 
such deficiency of courage and skill that 
this new factor is needed in their edu- 
cation? Is it the sort of strenuosity 
which the shouting multitude demands 
of the struggling athletes which decides 
national disputes? Or is it that fine dis- 
cernment which can wisely substitute 
brains for guns? This is the quality 
which, before all, the Naval Academy 
stands for and essays to teach. If public 
_ football, with all its accompaniments, is 
a help to that end, then by all means let 
us frankly establish a chair for its in- 
struction and to the Academic faculty 
add a professional coach. 

No good reason is apparent why every 
possible benefit derivable from the inter- 
Academy game cannot be achieved by 
having it played on Academy grounds, 
exactly as it was during the first four 
years, and exactly as it is now between 
the midshipmen and teams from the col- 
leges on occasional Saturday afternoons. 
Why ignore the teaching of experience? 
Is it not well known that the Yale- 
Princeton game, which formerly took 
place in New York City, and the Har- 
vard-Yale game, held at Springfield, now 
are played on the college grounds of one 
of the antagonists, and that the college 
authorities required this change from 
what used to be called “ neutral ground ” 
because of the demoralizing effect of 
taking the student bodies away from 
their home fields? As for the character of 
the playing of the midshipmen, it is in 
the nature of things inferior to that ex- 
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hibited by the students of the great uni- 
versities. They average much less in 
age, and instead of from 1,800 to 4,000 
men from whom to select, they have but 
six hundred, and half of these are this 
year’s freshmen. Adequate time for 
practice they never get. The rigid 
routine must be maintained... They 
snatch what moments they can, some- 
times at daybreak, sometimes at the ex- 
pense of meal recess, sometimes by elec- 
tric light after nightfall. Their best 
opportunities, are, as stated above, when 
college teams visit them; but whether 
these particular games are an unmixed 
blessing is a question. When the in- 
dividual whose profession is war gets 
defeated there is, to the untutored lay 
mind, something lost in the way of pres- 
tige which the civilian does not imperil; 
and when he is badly defeated, people 
who do not know the handicap under 
which he strives are rather apt to fancy 
that his end of the national defenses may 
possibly need looking after. 

At no time in its history rather than 
now has the Naval Academy more ur- 
gently needed to husband its energies for 
its own proper work. It is undergoing 
the obliteration and rebuilding of its 
home, and its students are living in 
wooden sheds. It is receiving classes 
larger than ever before, the last one 
equaling in numbers all the others in at- 
tendance put together. New methods 
are to be tried, new courses established, 
new disciplinary measures devised—and 
yet the work must go steadily on. It 
certainly would seem that at no time 
could any external disturbance be more 
fraught with confusion, or tend to render 
more difficult the task imposed on those 
charged with the practical reorganization 
of the school. 

It has often been shown in these col- 
umns how multifarious the calling of 
the naval officer has become—how he 
must combine in one person the attain- 
ments of seaman, gunner, engineer, as- 
tronomer, chemist, diplomat, and so on 
through a category almost incredible in 
length and variety, but all necessary— 
at some moment, perhaps vitally neces- 
sary—for the national safety and honor 
which we entrust to his care. Again and 
again are we told that good men even in 
bad ships are better than bad men in 
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good ships; and it is an article of our 
belief—strong because we want to believe 
it and insist on believing it—that our naval 
officers are the best and will continue to 
be the best. 

Is it consistent with the production 
of such best men, or, indeed, with the 
proper conception of the duty which we 
ask of these boys whom we are educat- 
ing to perform, that we should keep 
their interest distracted for a quarter of 
study year and then take the whole 
of them en masse from their school in 
the very midst of its work, transport 
them to a distant city and there make 
them into a public spectacle? 

To reduce the efficiency of the Naval 
Academy is to impair the efficiency of 
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the personnel of the navy, and at its very 
fountain head. Of this the danger is 
not remote, but present and imminent; 
for, such is the dearth of naval officers, 
we are now entrusting to these boys im- 
mediately upon their graduation from 
the Academy the charge of the decks 
of our finest battle ships. In the day- 
time and at sea, and while midshipmen, 
they are now replacing lieutenants in 
actual control of the ship. 

The responsibility to the people for 
the state of affairs against which this 
protest is made lies not with the Naval 
Academy nor with its officials, but di- 
rectly rests upon the Secretary of the 
Navy. 


New York City 


General Leonard Wood’s Promotion 


BY THOMAS M. ANDERSON, LL.D. 


BriGADIER-GENERAL U. S. A., LATE Major-GENERAL VOLUNTEERS 


T is claimed that in mathematics, as in 
ethics, there are exceptions which 
prove the rule. That figures never 

lie can be disproved by any expert in 
mathematical legerdemain. But can an 
ethical proposition be proved or dis- 
proved arithmetically? Possibly not, yet 
there is a certain fascination in the ap- 
plication of the test. Let us take as an 
example, the case of Major-General 
Wood, M.D., LL.D. 

He accepted the position of assistant 
surgeon in the army August 11th, 1886, 
a little over seventeen years ago; he 
served twelve years in the medical de- 
partment and five years in the line. There 
are 22 generals in the fighting branch of 
the service. What are the records of the 
other 21? 

As given in the army register, General 
Young has served 42 years; Chaffee, 42; 
MacArthur, 41; Bates, 42; Wade, 42; 
Sumner, 42; Randall, 42; Kobe, 41; 
F. D. Grant, 14; Bell, 25; Funston, 
5; Baldwin, 42; Wint, 42; Lee, 
42; Carter, 30; Bliss, 28; Sanger, 
42; Moore, 42; Haines, 42; Carr, 41, and 
Barry, 26. Out of this number of line 
generals General Wood has been pro- 
moted over fifteen. 


Nor is this all; for, not counting the 
many who have died and been retired 
since his advancement, he has been pro- 
moted over 67 officers of cavalry, 66 of 
artillery and 150 of infantry. He has 
also passed over 27 adjutant-generals, 
16 inspector-generals, 35 quartermasters, 
11 judge advocates, 27 commissaries, 27 
paymasters, 49 engineers and 28 of the 
ordnance. Lastly, but not least, he has 
jumped over 70 of his own corps. In 
all 596 of higher rank and longer ex- 
perience passed over in five years. This 
would seem to indicate that in this, our 
generation, the scalpel is mightier than 
the sword. 

Let us now mix a little history with 
our service salad. The great Duke of 
Marlborough owed his first advancement 
to the questionable influence of his sister, 
Arabella.. Napoleon is believed to have 
received the command of the army of 
Italy from Barras’s approval of his mar- 
riage to the widow Beauharnais. Gen- 
eral Wood’s influence has been attributed 
to the fact that he was at one time family 
physician to a member of Congress who 
subsequently became President of the 
United States. 

Whatever favoritism was shown in the 
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cases of Marlborough and Napoleon 
found ample justification in their subse- 
quent careers. Marlborough proved to 
be an able diplomatist as well as a great 
soldier, and Napoleon proved himself to 
be a great administrator as well as an 
unequaled strategist. General Wood is 
conceded to be a good civil administrator, 
but he has not yet given proof of military 
capacity. 

Historians generally rate engagements 
in which the loss is less than a hundred 
as combats rather than battles; by this 
rating, the only battles of our late war 
were those of El Caney, the taking of 
Manila, and our battles with the in- 
surgents on the 5th of February, 1889. 
Taking this standard, General Wood 
never commanded even abrigadein battle. 
Where, then, does his claim for excep- 
tional advancement come in? Clearly 
the only justification for it is that he is 
unquestionably superior in administrative 
ability to all those over whom he has been 
promoted. 

To say that he has, either before or 
since his advancement, shown greater 
capacity than the fifteen generals over 
whom he has been promoted, is to make 
a very large assumption. Yet if he has 
this greater ability to serve the State, all 
personal considerations should be disre- 
garded. “ Salus populi suprema lex.” 

It must be said, in justice to the War 
Department, that it has apparently been 
influenced less by an intention to advance 
favorities than by its purpose to inaug- 
urate the General Staff method of ad- 
ministration. 

Years ago, when the line of the army 
was signing petitions in favor of the 
burnside bill, it was understood that the 
General Staff was intended solely to 
introduce a co-ordinating principle in 
army administration. Now it begins to 
look as tho it were simply a reorganized 
bureaucracy. 

There is a tendency to imperiousness 
in this impersonal method which tempts 
its chiefs to forget the distinction between 
the technical illegal and the inexpedient ; 
to take an office man, who has never set 
a squadron in the field, and make him a 
field general is a manifest abuse of dis- 
cretion. There is truth in the aphorism, 
that what is best administered is best. 
Yet, is it best to take away all oppor- 
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tunity for the development of initiative 
by centralization? 

Under representative government 
there may be no danger that our War 
College will crystallize into an Aulic 
Council, yet we are starting out on the 
theory that victory can be organized. The 
administrative successes of Carnot, Stan- 
ton and Moltke are cited in proof. Yet 
Carnot’s assumed organization of victory 
would have failed had not Moreau, 
Massena and Hoche been superior to the 
generals opposed to them, who were 
operating on a system assumed to be en- 
tirely orthodox. Stanton’s force as War 
Secretary would have availed but little 
but for the generalship of Grant, Sher- 
man and Thomas. Moltke, besides being 
an organizer, was also a great general. 
Unquestionably, a sound, military sys- 
tem is essential to success, vet it must 
be supplemented by the ability of gen- 
erals and the warlike character of a 
people. 

But in inaugurating its new methodthe 
War Department has eliminated from 
the army nearly all the generals of the 
Civil War. Over one hundred officers 
of this class have been induced to retire 
by a bribe of a higher grade. The last 
general officer who entered the service 
before the close of the Civil War will be 
retired in 1909. The last adjutant-gen- 
eral of this class will be retired in 1906, 
the last Civil War surgeon in 1905, and 
the last of the engineer and ordnance in 
1907. In the cavalry there aré only 21 
Civil War veterans left, in the artillery 
26 and in the infantry 19. Thus in the 
line of the army out .of 2,900 officers 
there are only 66 veteran officers left to 
explain the custom of war in like’ cases 
to the men of the new army. 

The school of experience should still 
find a place in our military curriculum. 
Our War College seems to be founded 
on the assumption that there is wisdom 
in a multiplicity of councils. Without 
questioning this theory, attention may 
be invited to the well known saying, 
“That councils of war never fight.” 

This leads back to a fundamental: 
That back of staff systems and all ad- 
ministrative systems lies the brain power 
of one man, the man for the place and 
the hour. 


Sanpbusky, Oun10. 























Colon, from the Sea 


The New Republic 


BY DR. MANUEL AMADOR 





of Panama 


[Dr. Amador is the Minister of Finance of the new Republic of Panama, and arrived 
in this city last week on his way to Washington, where he will confer with our Govern- 


ment in regard to affairs on the Isthmus. 


probable that Dr. Amador will be the first President of Panama. 


Though now seventy years old, it is quite 


He has exerted great 


influence in promoting the revolt, and his son, a surgeon in the United States Army, has 
been appointed Consul-General of the Republic at New York.—EDbDI1TOoR.] 


HAVE just come from the new Re- 
public of Panama and am a member 
of a commission appointed by the 

Government there and accredited to the 
Government here with a view to bring- 
ing about a thorough understanding of 
our mutual relations and aiding in ex- 
pediting a satisfactory canal treaty. 


The Republic of Panama comprises the 
territory formerly included in the old 
State of Panama. It contains only about 
300,000 people, of whom 30,000 are in 
the city of Panama. There are many 
foreigners, Germans, French, English 
and people of the United States. 

Tho our country is so small we hope 
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THE NEW REPUBLIC OF PANAMA 


for happiness and prosperity under the 
friendly protection of the United States. 
At the same time there is no thought 
among our people of annexation to the 
United States. We hope to maintain our 
independence. 

We fully expected that Colombia 
would pass the canal treaty as offered by 
the United States. The rejection amazed 
us and made us indignant. Colombia 
was not only throwing herself in the way 
of the world’s progress for the sake of 
blackmailing the United States, but she 
was also, by her greed, endangering all 
the business interests of Panama, which 
demand that the canal shall be completed 
and operated without delay. 

Had we had no other fault to find with 
Colombia, this was quite enough, and 
the revolution was begun by the intelli- 
gent and progressive natives of Panama 
getting together and deliberating. They 
held many meetings at private houses 
and it was determined to secede and set 
up for ourselves. 

What was going on was well known 
throughout the Isthmus, and there is 
therefore nothing astonishing in the fact 
that the Government at Washington an- 
ticipated the outbreak. The foreigners 
all knew that it was coming and sympa- 
thized with us, tho they took no part. 

Of course, we expected that the United 
States would not let the Co- 
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Panama by blowing bugles at the fire 
houses. This assembled all the people, 
whose minds had been prepared and who 
were unanimously with us. We simply 
overwhelmed the force that Colombia had 
on the spot and it wisely made no re- 
sistance. So the revolution was blood- 
less and it was all over in two hours. 
Four of the Colombian Generals, the 
brothers Tovar and Generals Castro and 
Amaya, were made prisoners with their 
entire staffs. They were surrounded as 
they were about to enter the barracks and 
saw that resistance would be useless. The 
Colombian soldiers generally sympa- 
thized with the revolution and our 
people. 

There were two Colombian gun boats 
in port, but the best one, the “ Padilla,” 
declared for us, while the other, on her 
officers seeing the turn that affairs had 
taken, put out to sea. 

We do not anticipate any more trou- 
ble. Colombia may feel bitter for a time, 
but she gained her own independence 
by revolution and we have the same right. 
She overreached herself in endeavoring 
to get more money for the canal privilege 
than the liberal amount the United States 
offered, and the world knows how the 
matter is and has no sympathy. Amer- 
ica, Italy and France have recognized 
us and there is no quarter from which 








lombian troops attack us, be- 
cause of the effect that war 
there would have in the way 
of blocking traffic across the 
Isthmus, but we had no un- 
derstanding with the Gov- 
ernment here, nor are the 
people of the United States 
at all responsible for the 


revolution. It was our own 
act. 

The rising took place 
ahead of time. Our pro- 


gram was to have it on the 
4th inst., but on the 3d, be- 
fore noon, a gun boat came 
into the port of Colon and 
landed about 400 soldiers, as 
Colombia was well aware of 
what was stirring and de- 
sired to stop it. So we de- 
cided to move at once, and 














just about six o’clock we 
gave the signal all over 





The Home of Colcel Shaler, General Superintendent of Panama 


Railroad, Colon 
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Colombia can expect help. She will have 
to submit to the inevitable. 

We expect that the opening of the 
canal and its operation by the United 
States will effect a tremendous change 
in the status of our country. It will 
change great world currents of commerce 
and make the very greatest of all flow 
by our door, so that Panama, from hav- 
ing been out of the world, will soon be 
in its main highway. This, of course, 
means very much to a people who have 
products to offer, and Panama is em- 
phatically in that position. 

Our country is very rich in gold, mer- 
cury, copper, iron, salt, gypsum, lime, 
coal and sulphur, tho these are practi- 
cally unexploited. Our pearls are the 
very finest in the world, and we have 
great quantities of cocoabola and other 
valuable woods, while our ability to make 
some things that the world particularly 
wants is testified to by our celebrated 
Panama hats. 

The area of Panama is 31,921 square 
miles and its general form is an arc 
curving from east to west with its con- 
vex side toward the north. The State 
of Cauca is on the southeast and Costa 
Rica on the west. In its widest parts 
the distance from sea to sea through the 
peninsula of Azuero is about 120 miles, 
but between the Bayano River and the 
gulf of San Blas the distance is only 
30 miles, while following the line of the 
Panama Railroad the distance across is 
47% miles. On the Caribbean Sea the 
coast line is about 450 miles long. On the 
Pacific side the Bay of Panama makes an 
indentation 110 miles deep and is 122 
miles wide at its mouth. 

This idea of a canal across the Isthmus 
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is almost as old as the first settlement. 
It did not originate with French or 
Americans, but with Spaniards, as far 
back as the reign of Philip II, who had 
a route examined by two Flemish engi- 
neers. The proposed line was to have 
run from the Caribbean Sea to the river 
Chagres and thence to the Grande, fall- 
ing into the Pacific Ocean. The King 
thought well of the project and it prob- 
ably would have been carried out had 
not the tremendous struggle to extin- 
guish the revolt in the Netherlands and 
overthrow England diverted his atten- 
tion and drained his resources. 

General Bolivar took the matter up 
and had the first formal exploration made 
in the year 1827, and after that there 
were many other movements, all appar- 
ently abortive. 

Everybody could see the great advan- 
tage of the proposed canal, but there 
were also extraordinary difficulties to 
encounter. So the great waterway is 
still incomplete. 

However, that will not be for long 
now that the United States will be free 
to work. The building will soon be com- 
pleted and the ships of the world travers- 
ing the greatest artificial waterway that 
ever was constructed. 

All this will be for the good of Pana- 
ma as well as of the world at large, and 
we commissioners have come from the 
Isthmus with the resolution to do all in 
our power to expedite matters and make 
the path of the United States clear, be- 
ing firmly convinced that our own little 
republic will be fairly treated. With 
that conviction we are now going on to 
Washington. 


New York, Nov. 17, 1903. 
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The Canal and the Republic of Panama 


BY PHILLIPPE BUNAU-VARILLA 


[Seior Bunau-Varilla, who has come into such prominence in the United States 
by his appoiatment as Minister of the newly created Republic of Panama, is one of the 
best authoritiessupon the subject of the Panama Canal, since he is an engineer of inter- 
national reputation and was associated with the original Panama Company in a very 


responsible capacity on the Isthmus. 


Originally in the service of the French Govern- 


ment as civil engineer, he occupied the position which would be considered in this coun- 
try a Director of Public Works in Tunis and other sections of North Africa under 


French control. 


Although in recent years he has resided in France, as intimated in the 


accompanying article, Sefior Varilla has kept in close touch with the situation at Pan- 
ama, and consequently he speaks with authority upon the canal which at present is of 


such widespread interest.—EDIToR. ] 


HE project to connect the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans by a waterway 
across the isthmus between North 

and South America has been before the 
world so many years that possibly in the 
elaborate discussion of the Panama route 
some features of it may. actually have 
been overlooked. For instance, the fact 
that extensive operations have been dis- 
continued for such a length of time has 
given rise to reports that some of the 
work, to use an Americanism, will have 
to be done over, and that the 


walls and embankments, have been 
most seriously affected merely from 
the fact that they were built in a country 
where they were subjected to the action 
of the elements in the form of rain and 
snow and to the freezing of moisture 
with which they became impregnated, 
this force of nature affecting them seri- 
ously. The very fact that during so 
many months of the year the tempera- 
ture at Panama is what Americans con- 
sider high, is a point in favor of the 





canal so.far as excavated 
will require considerable at- 
tention, possibly rebuilding 
in portions, before its dimen- 
sions will be sufficient to ac- 
commodate the type of craft 
for which it was intended. 
Engineers who are fa- 
miliar with the topography 
and climatic conditions 
which prevail at Panama, 
however, will, I think, agree 
with me in the statement 
that the climate especially is 
very favorable to the main- 
tenance of such a waterway. 
This may appear strange 
when the great amount of 
humidity is taken into con- 
sideration, also the tempera- 
ture, but it must be remem- 
bered that at Panaina there 
is no frost and that the dam- 
age which may be caused by 
extreme heat in connection 
with extreme cold is entirely 














averted. Some of the most 
substantial public works, 
such as canal _ retaining 
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canal, as the heat tends to harden the 
clays which form such an extensive por- 
tion of the natural bed of the waterway, 
so that the formation really becomes 
harder by the action of time, provided no 
extraordinary occurrence cause disinte- 
gration. 

I believe I can safely say that little or 
no dredging, for example, will be re- 
quired to deepen the completed canal 
to the dimensions which were obtained 
in the original operations, for we have 
in the Chagres River a friendly rather 
than an inimical force. The swift cur- 
rent of this stream which passes along 
the route in such volume at different sea- 
sons of the year scours the channel, driv- 
ing the sand and other sediment before 
it and forcing this material out to sea. 
Observations made at the time I was at 
the Isthmus go to prove this fact, and, as 
above stated, I question if more than a 
nominal expense will be encountered in 
deepening the section which has been 
considered as finished. 

The very obstacles which nature has 
apparently placed in the way of linking 
the oceans by this route it seems to me 
extend a challenge to engineers of to- 
day which I am glad to say has been 
taken up by men of international reputa- 
tion. It is indeed gratifying, for the rea- 
son that in the opinion of not a few these 
obstacles are by no means insurmount- 
able. The fact that engineers noted for 
conservatism and ability have decided 
that the project can be executed with the 
proper installation of machinery and 
manual labor directed by competent men 
proves that the conclusions of those who 
originally studied this problem have not 
been erroneous as to the ultimate result, 
no matter how they may have differed in 
the plans proposed. 

Personally, I can say that the canal 
has been almost a life study to me. Dur- 
ing my connection with the original 
Panama Company I had excellent oppor- 
tunities to examine the topography of 
the entire route and to study the natural 


formation. Then, the Culebra Cut, 
as it is popularly termed, appeared 
to be a far greater problem than 


now, partly for the reason that the 
development of apparatus suitable for 
removing this enormous quantity of ma- 
terial was far behind what it is to-day. 
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Possibly a wrong impression may exist 
relative to this formation. It is not com- 
posed of such an extent of solid rock as 
has been believed. In fact, if it were 
more compact its removal might be at- 
tended with less expense and less danger, 
for through the action of the elements 
the hill or mountain has been so loosened 
that masses of it crumble into particles 
at the application of a comparatively 
small force, and consequently its excava- 
tion must be attended with great care. 
I found it not difficult, however, to evolve 
a plan by which the work can be per- 
formed at a comparatively small expense, 
and can say that machinery has been in- 
vented which can be utilized to great ad- 
vantage in sections where manual labor 
was depended upon in the original 
operations. 

I am also pleased to note that engineers 
who have made examinations of the 
route in recent years agree with me in 
the theory that the Chagres can be con- 
trolled and not at an enormous expense. 

While on the subject of the comple- 
tion of the canal I may appropriately 
refer to the assistance which those who 
are employed upon it in future will have 
from the electric current, for example. 
From the time work was begun by the 
original company until’ it suspended, 
steam power was entirely depended upon. 
The dredges were thus operated as well 
as the power shovels. Tramways were 
constructed along the various contracts, 
each of which represented a railroad 
system having its equipment of locomo- 
tives and cars. It is unnecessary to refer 
to the large quantity of rolling stock 
which was thus employed. In the item 
of fuel for the locomotives and dredges 
alone an enormous expense was incurred, 
saying nothing of the pay roll of the 
numerous engineers and firemen who 
were required. By the erection of one, 
possibly two or three power stations, suf- 
ficient current can be generated to oper- 
ate all the train service required, while 
the dredging and excavating machinery 
can also use the same force to a large 
extent. Those who are familiar with the 
methods of electric distribution in vogue 
to-day will realize the great economy 
which can be effected by its substitution 
for steam. It is entirely practicable, and 
the current can be transmitted to any 
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extent desired from one end of the line 
to the other, since the distance is much 
shorter than that of many of the trans- 
mission lines in successful operation in 
the United States. The great improve- 
ment which has been made in apparatus 
for piercing rock, such as pneumatic 
drills, greatly reduces the time and labor 
required to overcome this obstacle in 
construction. The building and success- 
ful operation of ship canals, both in this 
country and abroad, prove that the locks 
which have been projected in connection 
with the Panama route are entirely possi- 
ble, but my original theory that the 
Panama could be eventually a sea level 
canal will not be counteracted by the con- 
struction of the locks, since they can be 
built in such a manner as to be readily 
removed when for growth of traffic or 
other reasons it is decided to reduce the 
highest level to that of the ocean. The 
method of construction has already been 
detailed at length in explanations which 
I have had the honor of making before 
commercial organizations and others in 
this country. 

Since severing my connection with the 
Panama Company as an engineer I have 
been engaged in various projects, such 
as the improvement of harbors, the build- 
ing of railroads, and frequently have been 
so situated that I could observe the re- 
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sults attained in undertakings which, to 
a certain extent, afforded a parallel to 
the Isthmian canal. This is perhaps one 
reason why my interest in it has remained 
unabated, and I may be pardoned for 
feeling that to have had a part in bring- 
ing it to a successful outcome would be 
the greatest work of my life. This is 
why I have endeavored to interest not 
only the French people but Americans 
in it to the extent of my ability, and it 
has been a great satisfaction that in this 
country I have met with so much encour- 
agement from the representative men of 
the country. The people of the United 
States have been quick to appreciate the 
advantages of the canal and the poss:- 
bility of its construction, since they are 
not unfamiliar with engineering work 
of great magnitude. 

In the creation of the Panama Republic 
it seems to me that a long step forward 
has been taken toward the consummation 
of the canal, for it is, perhaps, needless to 
say that the citizens of the country which 
I have the honor to represent as Minister 
realize the great advantage which it will 
be to them as well as to the world, and 
are almost unanimously in favor of any 
legitimate course which the United States 
may take to complete this highway of 
commerce. a 


Wasuineton D, C. 


The Panama Situation 


BY SHELBY M. CULLOM 


Unitep Status SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS AND CHAIRMAN OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS 


[Senator Cullom has consented to the publication of the interview which follows, 
although it is rarely that he departs from his rule of expressing his opinion on such sub- 


jects elsewhere than on the Senate floor. 


He deals with all the important features of 


the 1 ecognition of the new Government of Panama, as they bear on this country and on 


the interests of the world.—EDI1ToR.] 


HE Panama canal question is cer- 
tainly more promising of solution 
to-day than at any time in the past. 

It may almost be said to have solved 
itself in the changes which have taken 
place ; but to imagine that these changes, 
all or in any part, were inspired or sug- 
gested, were anticipated or in the re- 
motest manner foreseen, by this Govern- 
ment, officially, is wholly, absolutely 
without foundation in fact. 





It is equally absurd—preposterous— 
to say that after the event this Govern- 
ment took steps that were not undeniably 
demanded and justified by its obvious 
duty to the world and to American in-° 
terests in Panama. Had there been no 
canal interests at stake nothing less could 
have been done, without inviting censure 
for_dilatoriness ; censure that would have 
been more just at least than the present 
criticisms. 
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For months we have been patiently 
going over the ground of this matter of 
the canal with Colombia. We have 
yielded every point that was possible. 
We have granted every concession that 
the nation could afford, and supposed 
that the matter was satisfactorily ar- 
ranged. When the treaty left us, signed 
by the Colombian representative, there 
was every reason to expect its ratification 
ly the Congress of Colombia. But No- 
vember 2d the Colombian Congress ad- 
journed, and tho no official notice of its 
rejection of the treaty had been received 
and no intimation that any other action 
was contemplated, through ordinary 
cluannels it was known that the treaty, al- 
ready signed by the Colombian repre- 
sentative in Washington, had already been 
rejected without even consideration by 
the Congress at Bogota. From recent 
newspaper reports it appears that while 
awaiting official notice of the fact the 
President set about preparing a message 
to Congress (extracts of which, in its 
unrevised condition, have already been 
made public in the press). The tenor 
and intention of this message (extracts 
of which have been published) was that 
all negotiations up to the present had 
failed; that Colombia had rendered fur- 
ther consideration of the matter impos- 
sible, and that we must take such meas- 
ures as circumstances justified. What 
these measures should be was wholly a 
question for further consideration. 

But in the meantime Panama seceded 
and set up a Government of its own. 
There was practically no effort to quell 
the insurrection. Colombian troops upon 
the ground accepted the situation and 
quietly sailed for home. The Colombian 
gun boat in the harbor fired a few shots, 
accidentally killing a Chinaman, and re- 
tired. 

Having immediate interests upon the 
spot and immediate duties which must 
be performed, wholly irrespective of the 
canal considerations, there was no reason 
why the United States should not, and 
every reason why she should, act quickly 
in insuring those interests against any 
possible outbreak. The correspondence 
of the President and Navy Department 
shows this to have been their endeavor. 

When the President was positively as- 
sured and convinced that the new repub- 
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lic was fully established, that there was 
no immediate action to reduce an insur- 
rection, and no reason why Panama was 
not and should not be capable of self- 
government, he did the only thing proper 
and natural. He responded to the ap- 
plication from the new Government and 
recognized it, accepting its accredited 
agent. 

The only steps taken by the United 
States were such as would have been 
demanded and expedient had there been 
no canal under consideration. The rail- 
road is a world interest. There are many 
private American and foreign interests 
in the Isthmus of Panama, looking di- 
rectly to the United States for protection. 
By the treaty of 1846 the United States 
assumed the right and responsibility to 
protect the transit across the Isthmus, 
and the world has always looked to us 
to perform this duty properly. 

In the present instance steps must be 
and were taken, immediately, to protect 
those interests. Immediate action to pre- 
serve peace was imperative, and those 
who know the locality in question and 
have examined the correspondence on the 
subject, recently made public, know that 
nothing beyond this was proposed or 
attempted. The United States did pre- 
cisely as she has done before when it 
chanced to be in the interests of Colom- 
bia, and Colombia was accordingly grate- 
ful. It is absurd to say, because there 
are at present other questions at stake 
which may arrive at solution through the 
changed conditions, that therefore in this 
case our Government had sinister motives. 

As a matter of fact, it was undoubt- 
edly the question of the canal, the money 
and the local advantage to be derived by 
Panama which brought about this in- 
surrection, but that is an incentive which 
applies to Panama alone. Colombia, 
aside from the district of Panania, would 
receive very much less benefit through 
the canal than would Panama; Colom- 
bia’s individual interests centered largely 
in the price to be paid. Panama, on the 
contrary, was vitally interested: in the 
canal. A great world’s waterway must 
of necessity prove of incalculable. advan- 
tage to her in many ways. It amounted 
to. almost a death blow when Colombia 
rejected the treaty and her Congress ad- 
journed November 2d. The protest was 
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immediate and spontaneous on the part 
of Panama. 

The people of the Isthmus had what 
they considered good and sufficient cause 
for declaring their independence. But 
they were undoubtedly incited to the act 
through fear of losing the canal. Co- 
lombia might easily have foreseen it; it 
was plainly inevitable. It is not that 
President Roosevelt was too quick. He 
simply did his bounden duty and did it 
promptly. It is emphatically true, how- 
ever, that President Marroquin, of Co- 
lombia, was too slow. He knew of the 
violent sentiments of the people of the 
Isthmus over the rejection of the treaty. 
He understood the situation, and must 
have foreseen the possibility of a revolu- 
tion if the American treaty was rejected. 

Panama claims that she gained noth- 
ing by community of interests with Co- 
lombia, and being now in danger of los- 
ing everything she might have gained 
through the advantages to be derived 
from the canal, she takes this time to 
declare her independence, consistently 
with her original alliance with Colombia, 
in order thereby to be in a position to 
secure those advantages. She had a per- 
fect right to do so. She has done so, and 
established what has every appearance 
of being a permanent Government. 

No one who has any conception of the 
facts and any knowledge of international 
law would deny for an instant that there 
exists to-day a Government at Panama 
which is perfectly capable of transacting 
business, making treaties and granting 
concessions, and that her representatives, 
duly and fully accredited, would have 
all of the customary authority. Minister 
Bunau-Varilla, the representative already 
in Washington, is fully empowered to 
accomplish all treaty negotiations, pre- 
paring the way for a settlement of the 
canal question at once and forever. Those 
who claim that the President is acting 
too much in haste should consider why it 
is that he is now patiently waiting the 
arrival of other commissioners, reported 
to be on the way, instead of proceeding 
at once as he might. The fact is that 
Panama is in haste. Panama has great 
interests at stake for both the present and 
the future. Panama wants the canal. 
Quite probably she entered into this in- 
surrection with the immediate object of 
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the canal in view, as the first step of her 
independence. And it is not surprising 
that when the Government was estab- 
lished she turned her attention at once to 
that immediate object. 

Whether the insurrection was planned 
in New York by her representatives there 
or in Colon, as an alternative if Colom- 
bia rejected the treaty, is of no moment 
beyond Panama. The Declaration of In- 
dependence was inspired by the situation. 
The canal offers Panama such an oppor- 
tunity as can never occur again or by any 
possibility be equaled. Panama needed 
no instigation from outside. She only 
needed common sense. 

Panama is in haste, and all that has 
been done to expedite matters thus far 
has been efforts on the part of Panama 
to facilitate the accomplishment of the 
end which she has naturally most in view. 

A Minister—Bunau-Varilla—was ap- 
pointed to the United States with full 
credentials, and upon presenting them 
to the President he was received by him 
as the Constitution makes it the duty of 
the President to receive ambassadors and 
other public ministers. No representa- 
tive has been sent to other Powers as yet. 
In fact, Minister Bunau-Varilla is au- 
thorized to effect the recognition of Pana- 
ma by the other Powers through their 
representatives at Washington, and there 
is every reason to believe that this will 
be accomplished soon. 

From some of the criticisms of the 
course of this Government one might be 
tempted to ask if the people of the United 
States really want a canal. The general 
impression has been that they do. The 
general feeling has seemed to be that it 
was the duty of the Administration to 
make every reasonable effort to secure 
the construction of a canal. 

If that is the case, and, after long 
negotiations which nearly failed, a 
change presents the desired opportunity 
to proceed, what should be said if the 
Government were to delay action? Why 
should it not accept the incidents which 
have rendered further negotiations pos- 
sible and proceed at once, always keep- 
ing before us the honor of the United 
States? If it had failed to proceed at 
once, it might well have been charged 
with unjustifiable negligence, instead of 
undue haste. 
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The present position as it presents itself 
is that the fully accredited representa- 
tives of a legitimate Government con- 
trolling the course of the proposed canal 
are now in Washington for the purpose 
of arranging a treaty to accomplish that 
which the people of the United States 
and foreign countries have long been 
expecting this Government to accom- 
plish, as a great and most desirable bene- 
fit to the world. 

There is no doubt but that the people 
of Colombia are more or less in a state 
of excitement and disappointment. It is 
natural that they should be. But, except 
where through ignorance and false re- 
port their anger is turned on Americans, 
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it is probably directed chiefly against 
their own Congress, which is alone re- 
sponsible. There has been nothing in 
the course of the United States to justify 
the anger of Colombia against us, and 
obviously this Government cannot possi- 
bly have any further dealings with Co- 
lombia concerning the canal. Colombia 
repudiated the matter before she lost 
control of the Isthmus. This Admin- 
istration must deal with the owners of 
the property. Colombia forfeited the 
opportunity; Panama availed herself of 
it. And if the President does as has been 
expected of him heretofore he will pro- 
ceed and carry out the canal negotiations 
with Panama. 

Wasuincton, D,. C, 


The Story of a Modern Voyage, or 
‘‘Across Lots” to China 


BY JAMES H. WILLIAMS 


(The author of the following article our readers will remember as the sailor who 


has done more for the abolishing of the 
United States. 


“crimping system ” than any one else in the 
Mr. Williams has followed the sea ever since 1876, when he was a boy 


eleven years old, except for a period of years between 1894 and 1900, when he remained 


ashore and helped organize and build up the Atlantic Coast Seaman's Union. 


Two 


years ago, however. he returned to his old occupation, and the following article is a 


description from the sailor’s standpoint of his last voyage. 


He is a “common sailor,” 


and we print it exactly as he penned it.—EDITorR.] 


CANNOT claim that the “ Besant” 
was my choice, for I was not the 
architect of my own fortunes at the 

time. The deep water sailor, as a rule, 
has no more to do with the selection of 
his ship than with the selection of his 
parents. His ship is his fortune, that’s 
all. As a general thing in such matters, 
the sailor proposes and the crimp dis- 
poses. For the crimp controls both the 
sailor and the ship, and neither is free to 
depart without his sanction. I had often 
run the “ Easting ” down, and weathered 
Cape Horn on my errands to the Orient 
and back. But I had never passed 
through the Suez Canal, nor served in an 
ocean steamship. Hence my eagerness to 
join the “ Besant ” and go out via de Les- 
seps Lane. As luck would have it, this 


time my intention was to be gratified in 
regard to both ship and voyage; so I 
obediently signed away my first month’s 
wages to the crimp and my personal lib- 
erty for the next two years, more or less 
with a clumsy flourish and a smile of 
resignation. 

On the following morning I was con- 
ducted on board with the other unfor- 
tunates, under convoy of the usual force 
of crimps and jackals, and duly turned 
over to my new proprietor, the skipper. 

We were soon mustered along the star- 
board rail, carefully counted like a herd 
of steers, and gruffly ordered to “go 
for’ard and stand by.” 

As soon as the crimps had secured the 
captain’s indorsement to our advance 
notes, they climbed nimbly over the ship’s 
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side to terra firma, and left us to our 
fate. Our shore fasts were then cast off, 
and the ship dropped out to an anchorage 
in the stream, to forestall any lurking in- 
clination on our part to desert, before our 
“ dead horse,” or price, per head had been 
worked up. 

_ “ Blue Peter” was now lowered from 
the fore truck to the cap, to indicate im- 
mediate sailing, and those of us who were 
sufficiently recovered from our boarding 
house debauch were turned to work, 
while waiting for a pilot. We soon had 
our decks cleared up, our mooring chains 
and hawsers stowed below, hatches bat- 
tened, and everything shipshape and 
ready for sea. 

As soon as our pilot arrived we pro- 
ceeded to “get under way.” Getting 
under way in a steamer is a much simpler 
operation than the term implies on a 
sailing ship. You miss the flapping of 
suddenly loosened sails, the rattling of 
chain sheets and brace blocks, the excited 
bawling of cranky officers on deck, and 
the quick, cheery responses of clambering 
sailors aloft. 

There is no backing of yards or head 


sails to “'get her off the wind,” no ring- 
ing chorus on the windlass brakes or fish 
tackle fall as we get our anchor, no rous- 
ing chanties as we mast head our top- 
sails, and no farewell song as we haul 


in our hawser. Everything seems auto- 
matic, prosaic, unnatural. As the steam 
windlass rumbles in the anchor chain, 
the stokers stir their fires; the smoke 
pours from the big funnel in a heavy 
black column; the engineers stand by 
their shining levers, and the able sea- 
men stand by in dumb amazement at the 
whole proceeding. 

“Anchor‘s apeak, sir!” bellows our 
chief mate from the forecastle head. 
“ Break her out, sir!” comes the surly 
response from the bridge. The windlass 
struggles again for a few moments with 
the clanking chain, and the ship’s head 
surges upward perceptibly as the sted- 
fast anchor lets go of America, and we 
are off for China, ten minutes after 
“whistle blow.” 

By dusk we had left Norfolk far be- 
hind and were well out to sea, with Cape 
Henry, dimly visible astern, pointing like 
a long, white finger to direct our course, 
and its tall lighthouse sends us a farewell 
gleam. 
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The “ Besant” is one of those huge, 
ungainly freighters commonly known as 
“ocean tramps.” She is of about 3,000 
tons register, and capable of carrying 
about 6,000 tons of dead weight cargo. 
She flies the British flag and hails from 
Liverpool. 

A tramp steamship is built on strictly 
business lines, and amply justifies the 
faith of her projectors. There is nothing 
graceful in her design or artistic in her 
appearance. But altho she may lack the 
beauty and elegance of the towering 
wind jammer, or the faultless lines and 
rakish sheer of the majestic “ grey- 
hound,” she is, nevertheless, the ideal of 
scrupulous economy and practical utility, 
as applied to maritime ventures, and is 
justly entitled to distinction as the camel 
of the seas. 

The stage coach era of the world has 
passed, and the great fleets of sturdy 
tramps encircling the globe in their con- 
stant quest of cargo constitute the over- 
sea freight trains of to-day. 

The application of steam power to 
shipping has rendered the earth’s surface 
more snug and compact than it was, and 
brought the nations thereof into closer 
relationship with each other. 

That brainy old navigator, Mercator, 
made a literal and lasting demonstration 
of the seeming paradox, that the longest 
way around was the shortest way to In- 
dia. But de Lesseps has actually short- 
ened the distance to the Orient one-half 
with the aid of steam. 

The United States is, without doubt, 
the greatest buying and selling nation of 
the world to-day, and England is the 
greatest carrying nation. American 
goods, ranging from clothes pegs to loco- 
motives, and from pin cushions to parlor 
couches, are carried all over the world in 
British ships, because we have none of 
our own. Asa people we find it cheaper 
to employ foreign ships for the distribu- 
tion of our wares than to operate fleets of 
our own, just as the individual often finds 
it cheaper to hire a cab than. to keep a 
horse. 

Thus it is our once proud merchant 
marine has been gradually permitted to 
“rot in its own neglected brine,” while 
the fleets of foreigners, notably the Brit- 
ish, are allowed to earn rich dividends 
by trading on our necessities. And the 
American youth with a taste for adven- 
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ture is left to take his choice between 
serving on a foreign ship or “ braking ” 
on a freight train. 

But this is to be a story, not a marlin 
spike job, and an old sailor, such as I 
have been, making a long traverse, must 
get back to proper bearings at once. 

There was no trashy gingerbread work 
or useless adornment about the “ Besant.” 
Every detail of her construction is 
marked by the austere consistency of 
business economy. She has a stern like 
a cheese knife, a sheer like an Erie canal 
boat, and a bridge superstructure about 
as elegant as a top-heavy omnibus. Nearly 
everything on board, except the flag, is 
made of iron. Even her decks are laid 
with broad, rolled plates of that material, 
or, as my messmate, Spike Riley, called 
them, “ iron planks.” 

On a well ordered ship a sailor’s hands 
are never allowed to get rusty from idle- 
ness. The “ Besant” was no exception 
to this rule, and when our chief mate 
could not find work for us he generally 
made some. Our chief employment on 
the passage out was to soogi moogi the 
paint off and then put it back again. The 
tools of our trade were a soogi wad and a 
paint brush. 

On the sixth day out one of our tiller 
chains parted, but was soon repaired, and 
we proceeded sturdily on our way. The 
only other accidents during the voyage 
were two broken arms and a broken head. 
These have not been repaired yet. 

Our first land fall was one of the 
Azores, Fayal, I should judge, from 
whence we shaped our course for Cape 
St. Vincent. From this point we made 
for the straits, passing almost within 
hailing distance of the Rock of Gibraltar, 
rising like a mighty sentinel with a chal- 
lenge from the eternal sea. Early on 
the sixteenth day of our voyage we ar- 
rived off the harbor of Algiers. We soon 
took a pilot and went in, for here we were 
to replenish our now nearly exhausted 
bunkers with steaming coal. We had 
made a fairly good passage to Algiers, 
but inasmuch as most of our bunker space 
had been crowded with cargo to enhance 
our owner’s gains we arrived with ac- 
tually less than one day’s supply of 
steaming coal on hand. 

We were lucky this time, so the ques- 
tion of good business management does 
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not arise here. But the sailor who would 
go to sea, as he would to church, without 
sea boots and oil skins, would be a fool 
and his shipmates would call him so. 

The most impressive thing about Al- 
giers is the intensely artificial appearance 
of the water front. The harbor itself is 
formed by artificial breakwaters running 
in juxtaposition to each other, and built 
of artificial stone. A narrow passage be- 
tween them, like a hole in the wall, serves 
for the passage of vessels. 

The houses ashore, too, seem to be 
mostly of artificial stone, and all built on 
the same plan. Except for a small clump 
of trees near its center, the built up same- 
ness of the water front is most oppres- 
sive. To the wealthy fdurist, in search of 
health or pleasure, Algiers may be all 
right. But to the itinerant sailor in 
search of coal it is only a pocket. 

Leaving Algiers with full bunkers, we 
proceeded through the bright, tranquil 
waters of the Mediterranean to the gate- 
way of morning, Port Said. We passed 
the colossal statue of Ferdinand de Les- 
seps, which marks the entrance to the 
canal. Just as the dawn of a glorious 
May day was touching the reflective pin- 
nacles of the great light tower and state- 
ly canal building with its rosy glow, and 
spreading like a heavenly benediction 
over the dreary desert, we were soon sur- 
rounded by a fleet of lighters containing 
a new supply of coal, which was trans- 
ferred to our bunkers with commendable 
dispatch by an energetic horde of dirty 
Arabs with their hand baskets. By three 
P.M. our coaling was finished, and we at 
once prepared for our passage through 
the canal. As most of the passage was 
to be made at night, a powerful electric 
light generator had been previously 
taken on board, for the “ Besant” car- 
ries no search light. The light was 
hoisted to a stationary position at the 
stern, and the generator was placed on 
the main deck and operated by steam 
supplied from the ship’s boilers. This 
apparatus was in charge of two French 
electricians, who came on board for the 
purpose. 

When all was complete, the French 
pilot took his station on the bridge and 
gave the order to let go. We started off 
slowly at “ dead slow ahead” across the 
basin at the head of the ditch. A few 
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short turns brought our ship’s head di- 
rectly between the lines of red and black- 
and-white buoys which mark the chan- 
nel edge on either side. Then we started 
off at five knots speed, which is the 
regulation gait through de Lesseps Lane. 
The general direction of the canal, from 
Port Said to Suez, is about southwest, 
and the route is fairly straight and even 
all the way. The Suez Canal has been 
too much written about to need more 
than passing mention from a novice like 
me. It is certainly a credit to our gen- 
eration, and well worth going to see. 

Emerging from the southern terminus 
of the canal early in the forenoon, we 
anchored long enough to discharge our 
pilot and electricians with their appa- 
ratus, and then proceeded on our journey 
down the Red Sea. 

Our next destination was Singapore, at 
the end of the Malay peninsula, some 
four thousand miles away. For six days 
we proceeded to the southeastward 
through the Red Sea, now catching dis- 
tant glimpses of the African coast, and 
again surveying the bald, arid tops of the 
desert islands in our track, as parched 
and forsaken as the great desert. 

Across the bright, gleaming waters of 
the Arabian Sea we enjoyed delightful 
weather, and the glorious phenomena of 
sunrise and sunset were beautiful in the 
extreme. Of all heathen superstitions, 
sun worship is perhaps the most justi- 
fiable. Onward, across the Indian Ocean, 
we pursued our way, with nothing more 
remarkable to disturb the monotony of 
our lives than the sight of an occasional 
fellow tramp. The sudden appearance 
of a patriarch whale, grunting and blow- 
ing in rich content as he rolled lazily in 
the luxuriant brine, or a school of startled 
flying fish, darting like silver winged ar- 
rows through the air to escape the eager 
jaws of beautiful but voracious dolphins. 

We skirted the shores of fragrant 
Ceylon for some hours, enjoying the 
spicy breezes. Then, taking a new de- 
parture from Point de Gaul, we shaped 
our course for the Molacca Pass. Reach- 
ing, in due season, the entrance to the 
Pass, a further run of three days brought 
us to its southern terminus, and one 
pleasant Sunday morning we issued from 
between the verdant hights at the end 
of the peninsula, when the flourishing 
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city of Singapore burst suddenly upén 
our vision like a dream of the Arabian 
Nights. Here our misery commenced 
with our three months’ itinerary of the 
coast of Asia. 

At Singapore we discharged the first 
consignment of our general cargo, and 
loaded 1,000 tons of teak and green heart 
timber, destined for Shanghai. We lay 
three days at Singapore and were not 


_ sorry to depart for the north, for Singa- 


pore is rather too near the sun for com- 
fort. Our passage across the China Sea 
occupied ten days, and we arrived at 
Shanghai on June 7, exactly two months 
out from Norfolk. 

On the same day the big American 
ship, “ Roanoke,” arrived, precisely six 
months out from New York, via the Cape 
of Good Hope. A wonderful compari- 
son! At Shanghai we lay five days dis- 
charging cargo, and then continued north 
to Chifuh, where we were to deliver 3,000 
tons of Pocahontas coal for the United 
States Navy. We found eleven of Uncle 
Sam’s war ships assembled at Chifuh to 
receive us, the largest and most impos- 
ing squadron I had ever seen under the 
Stars and Stripes on the Asiatic station. 
Prominent among them were the famous 
battle ships ‘“‘ Oregon ” and “ Kentucky,” 
the converted gun boat, “San Juan de 
Austrias,” captured at Manila Bay, and 
the splendid cruiser, “ New Orleans,” 
which we purchased in her cradle from 
Brazil. Chifuh has a fine harbor, but the 
town itself is hardly worth mentioning. 
It is chiefly remarkable for beggars and 
bad odors. The houses in the native dis- 
trict are poorly built, and the streets run 
in almost any direction except the way 
you want to go. The miserable natives 
are unbearably filthy, but fairly indus- 
trious. They are all right if you keep far 
enough to windward. Those employed 
in discharging our ship received 20 cents 
per day in Chinese money and one ra- 
tion. The daily ration consisted of a 
small rootee (loaf) and a large radish 
per man. The European section of Chi- 
fuh is well built and finely situated, and 
the surrounding scenery is rugged and 
grand. But I had no time for sight see- 
ing. Hard work, harder fare and long 
hours were the order of existence. Time 
is money to everybody in this world ex- 
cept sailors, 
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‘As soon as the last shovelful of our 
coal had been discharged, we hove up our 


anchor and left for Moji, Japan. Each 
of the assembled war ships in turn dipped 
to our colors as we passed out. 

Another tramp of three days and we 
were on the coast of Japan. The islands 
there are indescribably lovely. They are 
among nature’s earthly masterpieces. Go 
out and see them. Our business at Moji 
was to recoal, and with the splashing of 
our anchor we were surrounded by sam- 
pans, crowded with natives of both sexes, 
all eager for a job. For at Moji the 
women and girls cheerfully assist in the 
delicate occupation of coaling ship. In 
many cases little droll, brown babies sleep 
contentedly on their mother’s backs at 
the same time. At other times these 
babies stare inquisitively about in infan- 
tile amazement with all the eyes in their 
queer little heads. 

The Japs are eager, intelligent workers 
and most amiable people. Their new 
status as a civilized nation is only ob- 
servable in the attempts of the upper 
classes to ape Western manners and at- 
tire, The result is usually a comical 
farce, for a Jap is born to wear a kimona 
and a broad smile; nothing else becomes 
him. 

Our coaling finished at Moji, we pro- 
ceeded on the same day to Kobe, about 
thirty hours distant. After stopping two 
days at Kobe, we crossed the inland sea 
to Yokohama, where we remained six 
days and spent a dismal Fourth of July. 
At Yokohama the last of our outward 
cargo was discharged, and we received 
the first consignment of our journey home. 
Returning to Kobe, we picked up a thou- 
sand tons for New York account and a 
quantity of very heavy timber for the 
dry docks at Shanghai, for an ocean 
tramp is everybody’s porter. At Moji 
we coaled again, and, in addition, loaded 
1,500 tons of coal destined for Shanghai. 
On returning to Shanghai we remained 
15 days, loading and discharging cargo. 

By this time the effects of “ business 
economy ” began to make itself felt, and 
most of our crew became sick. It was 
during the hight of the dangerous and 
deleterious rainy season, when jungle 
fever and plague abound all along the 
coast. Yet the ship carried no accommo- 
dations for our comfort or safety, or food 
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fit for human consumption. On the pas- 
sage out we had been fed on the regula- 
tion diet of old hog, old horse and hard- 
tack, sanctioned by the British Govern- 
ment to be served out to its seamen. The 
shiny black wevils and big fat grubs 
which inhabited those hardtacks were 
certainly a credit to their country, and 
the odor of the beef and pork had not 
improved with age. At Singapore, how- 
ever, these delicacies were stopped, to save 
them for the passage home. For the next 
three months we were fed on what is 
known as a “ coasting diet,” that would 
have been a revelation even to the An- 
cient Mariner. 

Our hours of labor were from 6 A.M. 
to 6 P.M., with an intermission of three- 
quarters of an hour for breakfast and 
another of one hour for dinner. Supper 
never happened. 

The victualing department was pre- 
sided over by two heathen grub spoilers, 
who, according to Spike Riley, could not 
boil water without burning it. For 
breakfast we were invariably presented 
with boot leg coffee and a pan of rotten 
potatoes, boiled in dirty water, and 
stamped on, skins and all. This delicious 
confection was religiously handed out to 
us from the galley door each morning at 
8 o'clock, with the cheerful announce- 
ment, “ Scouse!” and just as religiously 
dumped into the waste chute, with a sol- 
emn imprecation and the muttered com- 
ment, “ Garbage! ” 

The “ fresh junk” for our dinner was 
always hacked from the neck or shoulder 
section of a grossly overworked bullock. 
just at the spot where the yoke had done 
the most good. 

The Chinese method of preparing this 
morsel is to set it on to boil at about 7 
A.M. and then forget it until dinner time. 
The boilings passed for soup in the gal- 
ley, tho they usually passed over the side 
elsewhere. Spike Riley claimed that he 
_ read a newspaper through a fathom 
of it. 

No supper is allowed on an English 
ship. At six o’clock in the evening a 
mysterious concoction is served out under 
the name of tea—a mostinfamous libel on 
the fragrant herb. We called it “ water 
betwitched and tea be ”__well, 
“tea be blowed.” After disposing of this 
treat we sought repose for our weary 























bones under the awning; but the nightly 
downpours of rain usually drove us all 
into our stifling forecastle before morn- 
ing, to swelter the night away among 
swarms of mosquitoes. Our forecastle 
was ventilated by three small bullseyes 
and a small funnel, which the ship builder 
somehow forgot to leave out. 

Under such conditions it was natural 
to expect sickness, and jungle fever and 
dysentery soon became epidemic through- 
out the ship. In vain the port sawbones 
dosed us with various kinds of “ belly 
wash.” In vain did the ship’s officers 
haze us for a lazy lot of “ soldiers” be- 
cause we could not work. The spirit in- 
deed was willing, but the flesh was weak. 
Our skipper, affectionately known as the 
“Old Man,” was a big, pompous, well 
fed old tyrant, with his heart in his own- 
er’s pocketbook. The only attention he 
paid to our repeated appeals for better 
food was to threaten us with all manner 
of penalties for refusing to work, and to 
point a big, brutal finger at the scale of 
provisions to show that we were getting 
more than our whack, and would “ get 
na mair.” According to British law, his 
position was the correct one; so we had 
nothing left us but the sailor’s unchal- 
lenged privilege to growl. “ Old sailor, 
old growl,” is a nautical truism founded 
on an intimate acquaintance with the 
man Jack. And “ growl you may but go 
you must ” is the ipse dixit of his whole 
career. 

On our way down the coast the half 
starved firemen were unable to keep up 
steam, and our speed slacked nearly one- 
half. The engineers cursed the stokers 
for loafing, the skipper cursed the en- 
gineers for skimping, the mates cursed 
the sailors for anything, and the sailors 
cursed them all for everything. 

Thus we limped into Fuhchau and con- 
tinued to load. Fuhchau is a most inter- 
esting place and boasts a big pagoda. I 
went up to pay my respects to the gods. 
These images reveal more than anything 
else the monstrous superstition of the 
Chinese mind. If their features can be 
taken as earnest of their benevolent in- 
tentions hereafter, I surely don’t envy 
John Chinaman his happiness in the 
Kingdom Come. 

While lying at Kelung, in the island 
of Formosa, we were struck by one of 
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those mighty periodical tempests, a ty- 
phoon, which lasted for sixteen hours 
and threatened to tear away the very 
mountains themselves. We rode it out 
safely, however, thanks to the sturdy dis- 
ciple of old Tubal Cain who forged our 
anchor chains. 

_ After calling at Amoy we went to 
Hong Kong. Here the condition of the 
crew became so bad that the port doctor 
intimated to the Old Man that we were 
likely to be quarantined on arriving back 
at Singapore, which was to be our next 
and last loading port. This hint touched 
the right spot, his owner’s pocket and his 
own skin. 

Our Chinese pot wrestlers were gotten 
rid of and two good cooks secured, and 
new and fresh provisions, and even fruits, 
were brought on board and served to us 
with surprising regularity. 

The effect was magical, and by the 
time we reached Singapore all hands were 
so much improved that we were given a 
clean bill of health and permitted to land 
and load. 

At Singapore all hands were stripped 
and carefully examined for plague spots, 
but none were found. Spike Riley told 
the doctor not to be alarmed, as microbes 
couldn’t live on us. 

On the passage out our American 
cargo had consisted principally of manu- 
factured goods, chiefly railroad material 
and machinery, tools, sewing machines, 
refined oils, etc. Our homeward cargo 
consisted largely of raw materials, such 
as hides, skins, bristles, pig tin, gumbia. 
We had also tea and silks, bamboo, rat- 
tan, coffee, sago, canned pineapples, 
curios, etc., and a general cargo of Ori- 
ental knickknacks. 

At Singapore we battened our hatches 
for the time, either for New York or 
Hereafter. 

On August 27th we sailed on our re- 
turn voyage, precisely three months from 
the day we left Singapore for Shanghai. 

Who shall estimate the value of our 
voyage? When we get home we can tell 
you of wonderful deeds done in this ship. 
We will boast that we have traversed and 
retraversed a path far longer than the 
circumference of the globe, and that we 
have transported and distributed 15,000 
tons of the world’s best merchandise 
among fifteen different ports on our way. 
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And that all this mighty task has been 
performed within a period of seven 
months. And all by one ship with a crew 
of thirty-six men. , 

Shades of Mercator and the “ Flying 
Dutchman, ” what an age this is! 

Our homeward passage across the In- 
dian Ocean was retarded by the strong 
westerly monsoon winds, which were 
now in season. And we had to call at 
Perim for coal. The only incident on our 
passage across was when we were over- 
hauled in mid-ocean by the big, fast tea 
steamer, “ Tydeus,” doing her 16 knots 
to our 10. We signaled as she passed 
us, and learned that she was bound for 
England with a cargo. I think her tea 
must have been consigned to Sir Thomas 
Lipton, for she signaled the cheerful in- 
formation that the “ Reliance ” had won 
all three of the International Yacht races. 
Spike Riley observed that the “ Sham- 
rock” must be green with envy. 

Retracing through the Red Sea and 
the canal, we left Port Said in the dusk of 
one day, just as we had entered it in the 
dawn of another. So our Gateway of 
Morning became our Gateway of Even- 
ing. And then we are lying at Algiers 
once more, and as these last lines are 
penned, at midnight, the Arab coal pass- 
ers are again at work filling our bunkers. 
In three more weeks our labors will be 
over and our cargo will be delivered at 
your doors. Our labors will insure hap- 
piness to many, and work and wages to 
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many more. Thousands will benefit by 
our sacrifices and sufferings. We have 
material for the workers, teas for the 
gossips, and curios for the curious. 
while the rich silks below our hatches 
will arrive in time to adorn the figures 
and set off the charms of Christmas 
débutantes and blushing New Year’s 
brides. Yet few of these, I fear, will 
spare a passing thought for the weather- 
beaten sailors and grimy stokers who 
have contributed so much to their happi- 
ness and social sticcess. 

Dear reader, my only apology for the 
infliction of this tale is that I am a marlin 
spike artist, instead of an author, and did 
not know any better. “ If it were not so, 
I should have told you.” Would to God it 
were not. Condemn the story if you will, 
doubt it if you wish, but please read it 
first and keep it in mind. 

If you ever grow tired of traveling 
first-class on ocean liners and wish to try 
a cheaper method, just ship before the 
mast on the “ Besant ” and go cross lots 
to China, like me. Then you will find 
there are no fringes around the hawser 
pipes, and that a spy glass has two ends. 
Should you live to get back alive, I have 
no doubt the editor will be glad to file 
any complaints you may have to make 
for future reference, provided they are 
carefully written on one side of the paper, 
properly punctuated and accompanied by 
your annual subscription to THE INDE- 
PENDENT, as an evidence of good faith. 

Axciers, Nortu AFrica. 


Wrinkles 


BY ‘JOHN B. TABB 


Tuis, biting Frost—this, branding Sun— 
This, Wind or drenching Rain hath done: 
Each perfecting the Sculptor’s plan 

Upon the godlike image—Man. 


Sr. Cuarves’ Cotiece, Exvxticotr City, Mp. 

















Lou Diaillon 


BY MILLARD F, SANDERS 


[THE INDEPENDENT representative who procured this interview from Mr. Sanders, 
the driver of Lou Dillon in all her victories, was introduced to the Queen herself. 
The carpet of her large stall was a foot thick, ingeniously’ made of rye straw, as one of 
the Queen of the urf's eccentricities is to eat carpets if made of anything she con- 


siders edible. 


All around this room blankets bearing the Billings monogram hung like 


tapestry, keeping out drafts. Nothing could be kinder or more courteous and gracious 


than the way in which the visitor was received by Lou. 


She allowed him to rub her 


nose and forehead, and listened with an almost human interest to what he had to say.— 


EpiToe.] 


OU DILLON,. the swiftest trotter 
that the world has ever seen, who 
recently went a mile in 1.58%, is 

now in this city, residing in Lee’s Sta- 
bles at the upper end of the Speedway. 
She is only here for a little while set- 
ting the horse world agog, because her 
owner, Mr. C. K. G. Billings, has so 
many particular friends in New York 
and, of course, they all wanted to see 
and congratulate Lou at the end of the 
most wonderful season that any horse 
ever enjoyed. But having given this 
treat to her admirers, she will go South- 
west to Memphis, and perhaps even to 
the scene of her early days, the Santa 
Rosa Stock Farm in California, where 
she can meet her mother, and all her 
human and equine companions who 
knew her before she became famous. 
In the glorious climate of California 
horses can roam the fields all the year 
round, with the exception of about two 
weeks, when the rains are bad; and 
Lou, clad only in the garment that 
nature made for her, will renew the free 
and happy life which was hers before 
she ever knew harness. With troops 
of friends she can wander about, sip- 
ping the clear spring water or cropping 
the fresh grass; she can prance, gallop 
or roll on the soft turf, and she un- 
doubtedly will do all these things and 
many more, because after all Lou is 
still a colt—only five years old—and 
has all a colt’s love of fun and frolic. 
But whatever she does will be right, 
for Lou is as kind and gentle as she is 
beautiful and great. She is very femi- 
nine. She has pride, but it is a gracious 
pride. She is notional, but her notions 


are pretty; she wants to do things her 
own way, but then her own way is just 
the right way for her. 

Lou, in her races, comes to the start- 





ing point with a hop, skip and a jump, 
a little dance, a little gallop; all wrong 
from the orthodox point of view, but 
all right for Lou Dillon. In another 
horse such conduct would be most rep- 
rehensible, and would presage badly 
for steadiness in the race, but in Lou’s 
case all the frisking is a mere harmless 
effervescence. She is so high strung, 
so eager, so full of strength and go and 
joyous life that she simply can’t hold 
herself; she must dance and prance. 

But once in the race no horse ever 
went truer than Lou. The word 
“driver,” tho the proper technical 
term, conveys a false idea concerning 
the person who sits behind Lou in her 
races. She isn’t really driven at all. 
She knows nothing of the whip and 
little of the bit. She is given her own 
way, with the reins slack on her back 
and the man behind simply giving a 
word of advice at critical points as the 
magnificent dark chestnut creature, 
with the white star on her forehead, 
the white snip on her nose, the white 
stocking on her left hind foot and the 
Titian red gleams in her long silky 
mane and tail, spurns the earth and flies 
around the track faster than ever trot- 
ter went before. 

The Santa Rosa Stock Farm, where 
Lou was born and to which she may 
return for the winter, is a very beauti- 
ful place on high land near the town 
of Santa Rosa, and overlooking the 
Pacific Ocean. It is devoted to the 
breeding and rearing of trotters, and 
here, amid groves and fields, the horses 
live outdoors, the free, wild, natural life 
of their remote ancestors, before horses 
ever knew men, caring for themselves 
in all things and at all times, except 
during the brief rainy period, when the 
men shelter them in humble wooden 
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buildings with dirt floors, which do not 
offend the hoofs. 

Lou’s father was Sidney Dillon, and 
her mother Lou Milton, so at her chris- 
tening she took one name from each of 
her parents, thus becoming Lou Dillon. 
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longed to one of the very best equine 
families, and whose memory is still 
green in the Far West. 

There is a bit of a mystery concerning 
some part of Lou Dillon’s family tree, 
and since her sudden and tremendous 
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From Photograph loaned by “ The Horse Review.” 


Lou Dillon Driven by 


If she had been of the other sex she 
would probably have been christened 
Sidney Milton. 

Lou’s father is a compactly built 
chestnut stallion, 15 hands 2 inches in 
hight, and weighing in his prime 1,125 
pounds. He has a remarkably good 
trotting action, and has gone a mile in 
2.16 over the farm track at Santa Rosa, 
tho he never was given a record. 

Lou Milton, who is still on the Santa 
Rosa Stock Farm, is now turned twenty 
years of age. She was, at the time 
when her great daughter came into the 
world, a very good looking bay mare 
of artistocratic appearance. She was 


fine, clean cut, high strung, and had 
about her all the indications of a thor- 
oughbred. Her father was Milton Me- 
dium, son of Happy Medium, who be- 
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rise in the world equine geneaologists 
have been very busy investigating it. So 
learned are they and so thorough and 
painstaking have been their researches 
that there is no doubt but that, in spite 
of the fact that California records of 
twenty years ago were painfully neglect- 
ful in regard to horse genealogies, Lou’s 
ancestry will be traced. 

On this Santa Rosa farm, then, amid 
the groves and fields, all in the balmy 
clime of California, Lou Dillon was born 
of aristocratic parents five years ago, and 
here it was that she grew up a gay young 
aristocrat, reveling in all the delights of 
the place. As she matured it was easily 
perceived that she had great speed pos- 
sibilities, but at the same time sober sided 
people shook their heads over her. She 
was so high strung that they thought she 




















was overstrung, tco nervous, too notional, 
too frivolous, too wayward to ever 
amount to anything. 

When harness was first put upon her 
she showed nervousness and impatience, 
and she wanted her own way. The farm 
trainer, a very experienced man, but a 
stickler for orthodoxy, insisted on her 
doing things as other horses did them. 
Mildly but firmly she refused, and when 
he still persisted, they quarrelled. Lou 
has a very sweet disposition; she never 
harbors a vicious thought, she is gen- 
erous and gentle, yet most brave and full 
of fire, and so it is possible to force a 
quarrel with her. 

So whenever she was taken out by the 
ferm trainer there were painful scenes of 
discord, and the sober sided people shook 
their heads more and more. 

Three years ago, when I returned to 
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saw. She took to me, too, and from that 
day to this, tho I have driven her in all 
her miles, we have never had a quarrel. 

She needed understanding, trust and 
sympathy, for, as I have said, she is very 
feminine. There never was a safer horse, 
but she is most ambitious, wanting to go 
all the time. 

As acquaintance with Lou ripened I be- 
came more and more convinced that she , 
was worthy of the Higher Education, and 
so the following season I brought her 
with my stable on the grand circuit, which 
includes the tracks at Cleveland, Detroit, 
Buffalo, Boston, New York, Lexington, 
Cincinnati, etc. This is an opportunity 


that very few young horses get, and it is 
most improving. After a time a horse 
becomes tired of racing on the same track 
against the same competitors. It feels the 
monontony just as a man would. 


I am 














From Photograph loaned by “The Horse Review.” 
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the Santa Rosa farm for the winter sea- 
son, I found Lou in disgrace on account 
of what was supposed to be invincible 
frivolity. I made her acquaintance and 
liked her at once. She has the daintiest 
and nicest manners of any horse I ever 


sure that wild animals that are caged suf- 
fer from this purely mental effect in the 
same way, and that the reason so many 
of them sicken and die is that all interest 
and excitement have been taken out of 
their lives. They have nothing to look at 
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and nothing to do, and they are simply 
bored to death. 

On the grand circuit there is constant 
change and excitement, and Lou Dillon 
tried all sorts of tracks and had brushes 
wtih all sorts of rivals, and all the time 
she was gaining in experience and con- 
fidence. She had all the benefits of racing 
and none of the strain. On the Cleveland 
track we trotted her in brief brushes 
against Anzella, who has done a mile in 
2.0634; Dolly Dillon, 2.07, and Sir Al- 
bert S., 2.0334. The opinion that she had 
great speed was confirmed, and her edu- 
cation was continued with increasing 
hope. Last year at Memphis I allowed 
her to go a mile in 2.08%, the last half 
being covered in 1.01%, which was re- 
markable work for a four-year-old. That 
ended the season, and I shipped Lou back 
to California with the rest of the stable. 

During last winter one of the owners 
of the Santa Rosa farm, Mr. Henry 
Pierce, died, and Lou Dillon had to be 
sold in order to settle the estate. On May 
12th of this year she was shipped to 
Cleveland and sold to Mr. Billings for 
$12,500—a regular gift. 

Early in the season she began to do re- 
markably well and, constantly improv- 
ing, surprised us on every occasion when 
we asked her to do anything. The true 
wonder of her performances is not seen 
unless one takes into consideration the 
fact that she is still a little green mare. 

So we set her to racing, and she soon 
had all the people who love horses 
amazed. 

At Cleveland on July 16th she beat the 
world’s amateur record to wagon, 
2.06% ; a little later, on the same track, 
she beat the world’s record to wagon, 
covering the mile in 2.0434. On the same 
track on July 4th she had trotted a mile 
to sulky in 2.04%, and a little later made 
a new world’s record for mares, 2.03%. 
She wound up the Cleveland campaign 
by trotting another mile in 2.02%, tieing 
Cresceus. At Brighton Beach she trotted 
in 2.0334. 

These were all great performances, but 
the Queen was only beginning to show 
what she could do. At Readville, Boston, 


on August 24th, she went a mile in two 
minutes. No matter what comes after her, 
she will be remembered for that perform- 
ance as long as the world stands. 


No 
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matter how fast other horses may go, they 
can never wipe out the fact that she was 
the very first to do a two minute mile. 

That performance put Lou in a class 
by herself immediately. All the world of 
horsemen had for years been discussing 
the possibility of the two minute trotter, 
and many were sure that such a horse 
would never appear. And here was Lou 
Dillon, who had made the time. 

At Cleveland, a week or two later, at- 
tached to a high wheeled sulky, she went 
a mile in 2.05, easily beating Maud S.’s 
time, 2.0834, which for eighteen years had 
stood as the world’s record. 

At Lexington the famous Major Del- 
mar made a new world’s record of 2.03%4, 
trotting to wagon. Thisrecord was broken 
in the shortest time ever known, for fifteen 
minutes after Major Delmar made it Lou 
Dillon came on the track driven by her 
owner, Mr. Billings, and did the mile in 
2.01%. 

At Memphis, about October 21st, she 
again met Major Delmar. By this time 
each had done a mile in two minutes, and 
this was the first time in the history of 
the world that two 2 minute trotters ever 
competed. Lou won handily in the fast- 
est heats ever seen: 2.0434, 2.04%. 

A few days later, about October 25th, 
Lou surprised the world by trotting a 
full mile in 1.581%. Her last appearance 
on the race track was to a wagon, with 
Mr. Billings driving, when she started to 
beat her own world’s record of 2.01% to 
wagon. She again surprised us by trot- 
ting the mile in two minutes flat, thus 
establishing another record for herself. 

So Lou ended the season in a blaze of 
glory, and she came out absolutely sound 
and fresh. She proved to us that there 
never was a faster, gamer, steadier or 
more reliable trotter, and I feel sure that 
her best days are yet to come. I expect 
to see her beat even the pacing horse rec- 
ord. She has pacing horse speed and the 
strongest heart of any horse I ever saw. 

As an instance of her courage and 
steadiness, I may mention that the first 
automobile she ever saw was on the 
road at Cleveland during her first sea- 
son away from the farm. The machine 
came at us making a deal of noise, but 
Lou only looked at it, pricking her ears. 
The automobile stopped and began let- 
ting off steam. Yet at my request she 











walked up to and examined the strange 
thing with curiosity, but without fear, 
while the automobilist took her picture. 

One advantage that Lou has over 
most horses arises largely from the fact 
that in spite of her dainty airs and 
graces she is so gentle and so true. We 
can give her the utmost freedom. She 
wears no checkrein or martingale. Her 
head is not forced away up like the 
heads of other horses, and she goes easy 
to herself, with the reins slack on her 
back. Then, again, her legs are not 
swathed like those of other horses. She 
wears only a light pair of shin boots 
and a very light pair of quarter boots, 
and her shoes are the lightest ever worn 
by a fast trotter ; her front shoes weigh- 
ing 4% ounces each and hind shoes 2% 
ounces each. 

Lou, who has her own personal at- 
tendants, to whom she is much at- 
tached, sleeps soundly in blankets till 
6.30 o'clock every morning, and then 
gets up and has breakfast, which con- 
sists of 2% quarts of oats and some 
carrots. 


After breakfast she is brushed off 
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and the night dress of bandages and 
cotton removed from her limbs. Then 
follows her morning exercise, hitched 
to a sulky or wagon when intended to 
go fast, or to a Payne cart when going 
slow. 

At the end of this work she is rubbed 
with alcohol, getting regular massage 
treatment all over. Then she is ban- 
daged and blanketed again and walked 
about for nearly two hours, and an hour 
and a half later takes an easy jog. After 
this comes her dinner, exactly the same 
as her breakfast, and succeeding that 
she rests till four o’clock, when she is 
walked about for an hour. 

When she returns to the stable her 
bandages are put back on her and she 
is given her hay, which costs $80 a ton. 
It is California hay, brought on here 
specially for her, as we find it is better 
for her than the ordinary timothy hay. 
At 6 o’clock she gets carrots and oats 
again, and another feast of the same 
sort comes at 9.30, after which Queen 
Lou goes to bed, well wrapped in blank- 
ets, from which only her fine head pro- 


trudes. 
New York, 
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The Fetish Stone of the MacNabs 


BY ANDREW LANG 


HE world rejoices in the blunders 
and disappointments of anti- 
quaries; in Monkbarns’s “ Pre- 

torium,”’ of which Eddie Ochiltree 
“ minded the bigging;” in A. D. L. L., 
which really stood for “ Aiken Drum’s 
Lang Ladle,” and in “ Bil Stumps His 
Mark.” For this reason, and others, I 
narrate my own recent adventure with 
the Fetish Stone of the MacNabs, a 
blunder at once diverting and instructive. 

To begin at the beginning: From old 
Caledonia stern and wild to New Cale- 
donia, from Georgiaand Ohioto Rajputana 
and Fiji, rock surfaces are found incised 
with rudely executed cups and concentric 
rings, and similar patterns. In Australia 


the rock designs are painted, but some 
tribes engrave the same patterns on small 





oval stones, called churingas, which are 
used for purposes of magic and ritual, as 
probably was a similarly decorated bone 
amulet of palzolithic man, recently 
found in France. Four or five years ago, 
before the Australian stones were known 
to science, small disks of shale or stone, 
with decorations of the same character, 
were found by Mr. W. A. Donnelly in 
an old fort, and in a pile structure of un- 
certain age, in the estuary of the Clyde. 
I suggested that these small decorated 
stones were perhaps old magic stones or 
amulets, like those of Central Australia. 

Now magic stones are still in common 
use both in rural England and in the 
Highlands. In Scotland they are usually 
either balls of polished rock crystal or 
disks of polished shale, or neolithic 
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“celts” (ax heads or adzes), or flint 
arrow heads, or ancient flint flakes, or 
even an odd pebble. The crystals and 
disks were probably at first used (as 
from Peru to Madagascar, from Aus- 
tralia to the Arctic Circle, and thence 
to Sarawak, and back to the expensive 
seers of Bond Street) for “crystal gaz- 
ing.” But now the magic stones of every 
kind are mainly employed in medical 
magic; they are dipped in water, and 
the water is drunk by ailing men or 
beasts. The practice, to my certain 
knowledge, is common to this day, not 
only in Lochaber, but in County Sligo, 
and the neolithic arrow heads are called 
‘ fairy arrows,” saigheadan shith, or 
“elf shots.” 

So far, facts are certain. But to match 
the small recently discovered Clyde 
stones with decorative marks, I wanted 
a Scottish magic stone, analogously 
adorned. I was thinking of nothing 
less when, in the Lowlands (September, 
1903), I met a Lowland gentleman who 
chanced to tell me that he possessed an 
old Highland magic stone, marked with 
concentric rings. It had been a fetish of 
the MacNabs (I give a pseudonym to 
the clan, they were not MacNabs). In 
1810 it was brought to the Lowlands by 
my friend’s grandfather, a MacNab, to 
whom it had been solemnly entrusted. 
It abode and abides in an old wooden 
box, black with age, and_ repaired 
strangely with wattle. The idea prob- 
ably was to avoid the presence of iron 
tacks, as iron is notoriously fatal to 
magical or fairy influences, and the 
stone was a “ fairy stone.” Like all such 
fetishes, and the famous “ Lee Penny ” 
(a pebble in a silver coin), it is (or was) 
dipped in water, and the water is given 
to ailing cattle to drink. It is “the 
sovranest thing” against the effects of 
the Evil Eye, still as much dreaded in 
the Highlands as in Italy. 

The fetish is a smooth, water-worn 
ovoid flint, rather bigger than a turkey’s 
The ends are somewhat abruptly 
flattened, tho still rather convex. In the 
very center of each end a polished circle 
surrounds a center in low relief. These 
two circles I looked on with suspicion, 
misdoubting that they were of modern 
origin. But, just where the egg-like 


oo 
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shape had been flattened, there are rude 
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concentric rings going all round the 
fetish stone. These, I thought, had been 
made intentionally (as in Australia) 
for magical reasons, but not with a metal 
instrument. As far as the absence of a 
metal instrument went, I was right 
enough. But, now comes my blunder, I 
guessed that the stone had been cit out 
of a long, thick, neolithic adz, and then 
purposely marked with the fairy rings. 
This daring.conjecture I published, an- 
nouncing that, in all probability, here was 
a neolithic charm-stone from Scotland, 
with the concentric rings common on 
Australian churingas. 

My error was that I took this piece of 
stone for a thing ground by human arti- 
fice, as a neolithic adz, and intentionally 
marked with the concentric rings for 
purposes of magic, perhaps after the true 
purpose of the adz was forgotten. In 
this opinion I was not, perhaps, so fool- 
ish as I may seem. There is a neolithic 
adz in the British Museum. A chunk cut 
out of it would be scarcely distinguish- 
able, by a layman, from the fetish of the 
MacNabs. Again, apart from the Clydes- 
dale finds (of which the genuine char- 
acter is disputed), we know at least one 
“ celt,” or smooth stone ax head, which 
is decorated with incised patterns. It 
is of stone too soft for purposes of use, 
and is adorned with a late Celtic pattern. 
The Rev. Mr. Mackenzie, of Kenmore, 
who has published this stone ax head, 
thinks that perhaps “it had acquired a 
venerated or ceremonial character.” 
Now my MacNab fetish undeniably had 
“a venerated character,” the MacNabs 
deeming it a mystic and precious thing; 
but, in fact, it was not neolithic, but 
“ neotatolithic’’-—namely, of the very 
newest and most recent kind of stone 
gear, employed in an age of iron by some 
thirfty farmer, who cut the expense of 
using metal and paying a blacksmith. 
That fact I found out, or rather I had 
it “ rubbed into me,” when I carried the 
fetish of the MacNabs to the British 
Museum, a place where counsel may be 
sought. The eminent and learned au- 
thority whom I consulted said, “ Neo- 
lithic! It is the pivot stone of a modern 
gate!” 

I tumbled de mon haut; never having 
heard of gates whereof a post pivoted on 
an upright stone, placed in a socket of 
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“This rarity,’ 
marked, “is the undeniably old fetish 
stone of the MacNabs, a clan of great 
antiquity and valor.”” The authority ob- 
served that he was not responsible for 


another stone. 


the MacNabs. The fetish was the pivot 
stone of a gate. As the gate turned, the 
rotatory movement naturally produced 
both the circles inclosing the knobs 
in low relief and also the concentric 
rings. Similar stones, rings, knobs and 
all, were displayed. The evidence was 
overpowering; I had been bit! More- 
over, the fetish was not a piece of a neo- 
lithic adz, as I rashly guessed, but a 
casual flint, worn by water into some- 
thing like that semblance, not ground 
by the hand of neolithic man. 

I fell back on the MacNabs. The Mac- 
Nabs, in the eighteenth century, had no 
gates, I said; they just threw a hurdle 
across an opening in a “ fail dyke,” if 
such an opening led to a boreen, or lane. 
Whence, then, did these brave and loyal 
Celts (they were out with Prince 
Charlie) get a gate pivot, and, if they 
used gate pivots, why did they regard 
this ordinary example as a fetish? 

Hitherto I had been in the degrading 
posture of receiving correction. My 
head was bowed, as it were, in the dust. 
But I now learned that if the MacNabs 
had no gates, “ they had certainly water 
mills,” and “the pebble” (or fetish 
stone) might have played a part in the 
spindle. This gave me an opening; my 
foot was on my native heath. I knew 
that the MacNabs probably had no water 
mills. The gentle Lochiel, about 1740, 
tried to introduce water mills into 
Lochaber. He failed because the clans- 
men, in a mountainous district almost 
roadless, could not carry their oats to 
the mills. The Highlanders, in the 
eighteenth century, ground their grain 
at home, like the Homeric Greeks, with 
querns—that is, with one heavy round 
stone on the top of another. 

Whether the fetish of the MacNabs 
was the pivot of a gate or part of the 
mechanism of a water mill (and it cer- 
tainly was one or the other) it could 
never have become a fetish if the Mac- 
Nabs had understood its purpose. Peo- 
ple do not attach magical virtues to a 
common article of every day use. It fol- 
lows that the ingenuous Celts, who held 
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the stone in awe, and used it in medical 
magic, and contrived a kind of tiny 
wooden tabernacle for it, did not know 
what humbles uses the stone had served, 
could not account for the mysterious 
rings on its surface, and believed that it 
was “great medicine,” as the Red In- 
dians say. Savages (and the MacNabs) 
make magic of any odd stone. I have a 
small stone rather like a duck in appear- 
ance; the Zunis used it to bring luck in 
shooting wild fowl. The Scottish Kirk, 
after the Reformation, allowed the Lee 
Penny (a small stone set in an old silver 
coin) to be employed for the healing of 
cattle, just as the MacNab fetish was 
used. Any odd small stone was “fairy,” 
was magical, especially if it bore traces 
of human workmanship, like flint celts, 
or arrow heads, or the MacNab stone. 
The Highland peasants did not know— 
many of them do not know yet—the real 
origin of the neolithic worked flints. Nor 
did the MacNabs, ignorant of gates and 
water mills, know the humble origin and 
purpose of their fetish. It was smooth, 
it was dark, it was in part polished, it 
had the concentric rings observed on 
many rocks, and often as ornament on 
the metal work of old Highland sporrans. 
‘therefore, the stone was fairy, or fée, as 
Perrault says of Bluebeard’s key. “ What 
else could you call it?” 

How did the untutored MacNabs get 
the stone? Possibly in a Lowland raid; 
possibly in the Forty Five; as probably a 
casual MacNab, reaping in the Lowlands 
for hire, picked up the mysterious fairy 
thing and carried it home in the neuk of 
his plaid. We see that the products of 
an unknown culture, the neolithic age, 
behind them, were and are things of 
magic to the Highlanders; and so was 
this lowly product of a culture in ad- 
vance of theirs, that of the Sassenach 
with his water mills and gates, them- 
selves now rude and antiquated. This 
is a curious fact in Highland supersti- 
tion, so I do not much regret my disillu- 
sionment over the “neolithic” magic 
stone. After all it is “ neotatolithic.” 
We do not use flints to-day for gate 
pivots or in the mechanism of water 
mills. But thrifty Lowland farmers were 
apt to save the expense of iron and of 
blacksmiths’ work by making at home 
the stone pivot and stone socket. I have 














also seen examples of these from Pied- 
mont and Egypt. The Homeric chief 
who won a big lump of iron at the funeral 
games for a dead hero, and wrought it at 
home, was, so far, more advanced than 
the Lowland farmer with his pivot 
stones; and “out of all whooping” in 
front of the gateless MacNabs. 

Thus my blunder about the MacNab 
stone and the MacNabs’ blunder about 
its fairy qualities lead us up and down 
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in the history of man, from the dateless 
palzolithic cave dwellers of France to the 
Central Australian savage, the ingenuous 
Highlander, the Northern farmer, and 
the blunderer himself. 

If any American reader happens to 
know of these amulets, decorated with 
patterns, among Amerindian relics, he 
will greatly oblige me by communicating 
the facts. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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Corruption 


An Interview with Joseph W. Folk 


[The following statement was obtained by a representative of THE INDEPENDENT 
at an interview with Mr. Folk, who has examined it and given it his approval. As a 
result of Mr. Folk’s labors in the office of Circuit Attorney at St. Louis, nineteen per- 
sons, either givers or receivers of bribes in connection with the corrupt traffic in mu- 
nicipal franchises in that city, have been convicted and sentenced to be imprisoned in 
the penitentiary. He is now engaged in the prosecution of corrupt members of the 
Legislature of the State. He was asked by the President to assist in prosecuting the 
Postal Service thieves, but would not lay aside the duties of his office—-EDIToR.] 


VISITOR from an adjoining State 
in which official corruption has 
never seemed to exist happened 

in St. Louis just after the Missouri Sen- 
ate alum scandal had been laid bare, 
closely following the revelation that 
members of the St. 


versant with affairs in Missouri should 
take the same point of view, it ought to 
be said for the honor of the State and its 
chief city that the official corruption, 
which possibly is covered in some other 
portions of the country, has been brought 

to glaring notice in 





Louis Municipal 
Assembly had ac- 
cepted $250,000 in 
bribes for a street 
railway franchise, 
to say nothing of 
the city lighting 
steal of $47,500, 
and dozens of other 
specific betrayals 
of public trust in 
city and State leg- 
islative bodies. This 
visitor, utterly 
shocked to see 
names of men hith- 
erto respected 
brought to dis- 
grace, exclaimed: 
“Ts there anybody 
in Missouri that is 
honest?” Lest oth- 








St. Louis and Mis- 
souri. Other cities 
have been as cor- 
rupt, and the offi- 
cialsof other States 
as venal, but in the 
World’s Fair city 
and State we have 
adopted the whole- 
some method of 
public punishment, 
not alone by the 
means provided in 
the laws of the 
State, but also by 
that which the 
boodler fears most 
of all—an aroused 
public conscience. 

The tremendous 
wrong which some 
legislators and mu- 








ers not locally con- 
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nicipal representa- 
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tives have for years carried on against 
Missouri taxpayers is a fact that is not 
merely whispered from lip to lip. The 
general public knows just how much and 
how it was robbed. For voting for a street 
railway franchise, in 1898, 25 out of 28 
members of the House of Delegates ac- 
cepted bribes of $3,000 apiece, and seven 
members of the City Council received from 
$10,000 to $17,500 each for their votes. 
One Councilman, with an eye to the main 
chance, accepted $50,000 from the repre- 
sentatives of the railway, and then re- 
turned $25,000 that he had previously 
accepted from the interests opposed to 
the bill. He could not “honestly ” earn 
this $25,000, he said. Later he gave up 
the $50,000, telling the franchise pro- 
moter that he desired the dignified sum 
of $100,000. Hoping to receive this 
amount, he voted for the bill, and finally, 
after many trials and tribulations, he suc- 
ceeded in getting $5,000. The promoter 
obtained his franchise. It cost him 
$250,000 in bribes, not one cent of which 
went to the city, and he sold it for $1,- 
250,000, at a profit of $1,000,000. But a 
Missouri jury has now sentenced this 
promoter to five years in the penitentiary. 

Two separate sums of $75,000 and 
$60,000 for division among the members 
of the House of Delegates and the City 
Council, respectively, in return for the 
passage of railroad franchises, were 
caught between the lines and have been 
produced in court and counted before 
juries. The money in each case had been 
placed in the lock box of a trust com- 
pany. One key of the box was held by 
the representative of the railroad, and the 
other by the agent of the combine, with 
the agrement that the money should be 
turned over to the bribed voters so soon 
as the ordinance was passed. 

The $47,500 referred to above, which 
secured the passage of an ordinance to 
light the city, was distributed through 
an arrangement actually made on the 
floor of the House of Delegates, the 19 
members of the combine meeting to re- 
ceive their portion of the plunder of the 
“birthday party ” at the home of one of 
their members who has now become 
notorious. On another franchise the 19 
received $2,000 each for their votes. 

Not only were these corrupt public 
servants ready to receive bribes; they 


sought them. Laws were boldly sold to 
the highest bidder. In both branches of 
the Municipal Assembly schedules of 
bribe prices were fixed, varying from a 
few hundred dollars for a switch bill to 
thousands of dollars for a franchise. The 
water works and the sewage system were 
put on the market, as well as the court 
house. Utter shamelessness character- 
ized the action of these miscreants. They 
flaunted their corruption in the faces of 
the people. In the State a faithless 
Lieutenant-Governor took bribes and dis- 
tributed bribe money among Senators. 
An attempt was even made to induce a 
former Governor to make a State ap- 
pointment for money, while the confes- 
sions of Senators admit that thousand 
dollar bills and lesser “ drift-wood,” as it 
was called, have been the purchase price 
of laws in the State for years. On one 
occasion, when a new member of the city 
combine expressed fears that trouble 
might follow a meeting at which $2,500 
each was passed around in bribe money, 
he was laughed at and assured that the 
political power of the boodlers was too 
great for any one to bring them to jus- 
tice. Each of the nineteen, he was told, 
controlled his own ward, and they and 
the bribers were strong enough politically 
to annihilate any one who would insinuate 
wrong-doing against them. 

Yet, despite the arrogant claim that 
30,000 votes in St. Louis are controlled 
by these corrupt influences, and despite 
the millions of dollars which the corrup- 
tionists have at their control, witnesses 
have not been lacking when it came to 
the prosecution of the guilty ones. 
Speaking especially of St. Louis, nineteen 
of the givers and takers of bribes have 
been brought to trial, and have each re- 
ceived from two to seven years in the 
penitentiary, while a dozen others have 
turned State’s evidence. The St. Louis 
Grand Jury is still fully occupied in find- 
ing indictments. 

The eradication of corruption is an is- 
sue that now confronts the voters of St. 
Louis and Missouri, overshadowing all 
other issues. I do not believe in closing 
our eyes to it, lest by speaking of it the 
city or State to which we belong may be 
injured. No community can be injured 
by the enforcement of law. There is no 
secret remedy known for corruption. It 






































cannot be cured by hiding it. The only 
way to stop it is to hit it hard with the 
hand of the law whenever it rears its ugly 
head. It is folly to say that any honest 
man can be injured by exposure of the 
truth. 

The present is a time when the State 


Our beyond the camp-fire’s gleams 

The gypsy chieftain stands and dreams. 
In his heavy eyes, the south; 

Passion burning on his mouth; 

Youth and splendor in his air, 

King of men,—he muses there. 


The woods are black; the winds are high; 
The crackling embers hiss and cry: 
“ Alas, alas, the days gone by!” 


Shadows from the village steal 
By his lonely wagon wheel, 

And with lingering eyes on him 
Seek the witch’s fireside grim. 


“ Gypsy, come, our fortune tell.” 
“There is some one you love well.” 
“ Nay, but more do not refuse; 
Which of us shall lovers choose?” 


“ You—a lady by your hand— 
Shall be wedded for your land. 


“You, who are but serving maid, 
Find your toil in kisses paid. 


“Nay, you seek for lovers true? 
Then I have a sight for you. 


“Look upon this bosom—nay, 
Turn your eyes not thus away; 
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sorely needs the patriotism cf peace. 
Missouri, which is fifth in popuation of 
the United States, will rise to be first in 
civic righteousness if the masses of the 
people, who still are honest, will not neg- 
lect their right of voting for the honor 


of the State. 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 


od 


The Gypsy Camp 


BY THOMAS WALSH 


“ None had prouder breast than I——” 
(“ Alas, alas, the days gone by!”’) 


“Once a lover, brave and fair, 
Gladly laid his forehead there. 


‘““Look—these tresses white and thin. 
When did their decay begin? 


“And these lips,—he found them sweet. 
Ah, how madly ours would meet! 


“Like the panther’s was his tread; . 
Haughty shoulders bore his head. 


“When he struck me, I had pride 
That I was a gypsy’s bride, 


“ For I loved him, as alone 
Woman loves a heart of stone.” 


“He is dead, then, gypsy—say? 
Tell us quick, we must away.” 


“ Dead, alas.” “ Yet who is he? 
Yonder youth so fair to see? 


“He? Alas, you are undone; 

That is but his father’s son. 

Hark, the screech owl now returns. 
In my palm your silver burns. 

Be off, his mother bids you fly. 


The woods are black; the winds are high 


(“ Alas, alas, the days gone by.”) 
Brooktyn, N, Y. 


! ” 














A Science in Embryo 


THAT sociology is still in its embryotic 
stage is illustrated by two recent works, 
one by Prof. Lester F. Ward,* and the 
other by the late Dr. J. H. W. Stucken- 
berg. Its development into an estab- 
lished and acknowledged science, the 
data and conclusions of which are gen- 
erally agreed upon, is evidently a matter 
for the distant future. The guesses as to 
what sociology is, what its subject 
matter should be, and what the study of 
it reveals, are many and various. It has 
been interpreted as the philosophy of his- 
tory, as political economy, as association, 
as anthropology, and as the struggle of 
races. Professor Ward, indeed, instances 
some twelve “ unitary principles ” under 
which the science has been described or 
on the basis of which it has been inter- 
preted, and he acknowledges that “ there 
are, of course, others.” Verily, there is 
grave need of the sociologic pundits 
“getting together” and reaching some 
kind of a common verdict. 

To Dr. Stuckenberg sociology is the 
science of human society. That the same 
degree of exactness and certitude which 
obtains in the natural sciences is not pos- 
sible in this study is admitted, yet it is a 
science for all that. It is the science of 
no particular phase or characteristic of 
society, but of the underlying principles 
attending the origin, growth and con- 
tinuance of society as a whole. It seeks 
to determine what is common to all so- 
cieties, and thus gets for result the genus 
society, of which “all existing societies 
are species or differentiations.” It is this 
genus society which is the subject matter 
of sociology. 

Professor Ward, however, requires a 
more limited and specific basis. To him 
sociology is the science of human 
achievement. Its subject matter “is not 
what men are, but what they do. It is 





* PuRE SocrioLoGy. A Treatise on the Origin 
and Spontaneous Development of Society. By 
Lester F. Ward. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$4.00 net. 

+ SoctoLocy. The Science of Human Society 
By J. H. W. Stuckenberg. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $4.50 net. 
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not the structure, but the function.” The 
range of data required for a proper in- 
terpretation of the science is practically 
unlimited. “All the sciences contribute 
to that highest science, social phi- 
losophy ;” but the interpretive range is 
limited to the one standpoint of human 
achievement. 

From beginnings so different, it is not 
to be supposed that the two authors will 
work mutually toward agreement; and, 
indeed, the following pages reveal grow- 
ing divergences. So wide apart in basic 
principles, in methods, in the choice or 
the interpretation of data, are the two 
works that a beginner may well imagine 
the authors to be writing about wholly 
different subjects. Occasional approaches 
to agreement are reached, as, for in- 
stance, when Dr. Stuckenberg acknowl- 
edges that society is not the product of 
the being, but of the action of men, and 
when both authors solemnly reiterate 
the fact that the science is only in process 
of establishment. But throughout the 
contrarieties are plentiful and often ir- 
reconcilable. 

That the economic struggle is an en- 
during and determining force in social 
development is declared by both authors. 
“Not only,” writes Professor Ward, 
“does civilization rest upon a material 
basis in the sense that it consists in the 
utilization of the materials and forces of 
nature, but the efficiency of the human 
race depends absolutely upon food, 
clothing, shelter, fuel, leisure and_ lib- 
erty.” Dr. Stuckenberg repudiates the 
over-emphasis which the Marxists give . 
to the economic basis, yet he classifies 
the bread-and-butter struggle as one of 
the two fundamental forces (the other 
being political) and says of it: 

“Its basal character can be ignored only by 


ignorance, or by a false spiritualism which it- 
self depends on economics for existence.” 


To what goal does social progress 
make? In Dr. Stuckenberg’s view the 
social tendency is the perfection of so- 
ciety, the establishment of right relations 
between the individual, the group and 
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the nation. An important, if not the 
most important, manifestation of this 
tendency is the growth of international- 
ism. He traces social development 
through the consanguine organization to 
the political era, characterized by the in- 
stitution of the state, and then details the 
tendencies making for a third era, that 
of international organization. The bio- 
logical analogy is often used ; in societies, 
as in physical life, there is movement 
from the simple to the compound and 
complex, differentiation and integration. 
The ideal of internationalism is not seiti- 
mental. He ‘discovers “a _ substantial 
movement toward internationalism which 
differs fundamentally from that vague 
and sentimental cosmopolitanism which 
is the utopia of dreamers.” The society of 
nations does not involve a compounding 
of nations, but the establishment of 
specific and equitable relations between 
them, which, with the increasing differ- 
entiation and integration of society, grow 
more close and intimate. 

Social happiness, social safety, social 
welfare, are the triune goal in Professor 
Ward’s view; and though he withholds 
the pushing home of his argument for 
use in a coming volume on “ Applied 
Sociology,” it is not difficult to see that 
he looks to collectivism as the institu- 
tional expression of the ethical sense of 
mankind. The recent progress of col- 
lectivism is summarized, and the tend- 
encies making for further growth are re- 
lated. His criticism of Spencer and other 
upholders of laissez-faire is keen and 
trenchant. The term freedom he uses in 
the positive sense insisted upon by the 
late Thomas Hill Green, and this free- 
dom, this “ positive power or capacity of 
doing or enjoying something worth do- 
ing or enjoying, and that, too, something 
that we do or enjoy in common with 
others,” he finds coincident in growth 
with the advance of collectivism. 

Both these works are notable for their 
scholarship, their intellectual power and 
their sincerity. The broader outlook, 
and, it is hardly to be doubted, the wider 
range of knowledge, are Professor 
Ward’s. His scientific attainments are 
of the greatest, his skill in statement and 
argumentation is a rare one. Unfor- 
tunately, his diction is often careless. He 
writes with what is apparently an exuber- 
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ant facility which takes small note of the 
pruning and mending needful for a clear 
style. The result is that, while many of 
his figures are graphic and his allusions 
luminous, there is sometimes to be found 
a tortuosity of expression wherein the 
thought is well nigh lost. One of his 
stylistic faults is the use of the word 
“only.” It is frequently employed, and 
almost invariably before the wrong word 
or clause, necessitating on the reader’s 
part a reconstruction of the sentence be- 
fore the meaning can be seized. Dr. 
Stuckenberg writes with a greater sim- 
plicity and correctness. If his style is 
less striking and varied, it is, on the other 
hand, clearer, and the thought is more 
readily followed. One is lightly re- 
minded, in comparing the two, of Dr. 
Johnson’s famous passage on the styles 
of Dryden and Pope. 


a 
James Madison 


WITHIN the space at our command it 
is impossible to give an adequate review 
of a work * which is not so much the 
life story of one man, or even a summary 
of the activities of one or two groups 
of prominent men, as it is a political his- 
tory of the United States from the close 
of the War of the Revolution to that of 
the second war with Great Britain. 

For his time and country Madison 
was a scholarly man and was born to a 
good inheritance, both of which things 
go far toward making a power of the 
right sort of man. He also possessed 
a good measure of some of the other 
qualities or faculties which help to make 
a reputation, yet Madison was never 
called great. He was overshadowed, 
was one who was led rather than a 
leader, whose abilities were commanded 
by others rather than put to their best 
uses by himself. He was truly a patriot, 
seeking the best good for his country 
with all his heart and all the powers of 
his intellect. As a statesman he was far- 
sighted and prudent, and incorruptible. 
save by the flattery of those whose good 
opinion he valued at more than its true 
worth. His services in the drafting of 
our Constitution and in cogently advo- 


*TuE LIrk OF JAMES MADISON. By Gaillard 
want. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co, $2.50 
net. 




















cating its adop- 
tion by the sev- 
eral States have 
always been rec- 
ognized by all 
parties and are 
here set forth 
with new force. 

It was both 
the good and 
the ill fortune of 
Madison that he 
and Jefferson 
should have 
formed for each 
other one of 
those strong 
friendships, 
dominant on the 
one side and sub- 
servient on the 
other, which are 
not uncommon 
between two 
men of equal but 
differing mental 
endowments, of 
similar tastes 
and of dissimilar 
characters. It 
was fortunate 
for Madison in 
that the younger 
man,—Jefferson 
was by twelve 
years the elder, 
— profited by 
the patronage 
of his senior; 
and unfortunate 
in that the more 
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JAMES MADISON, AGE 76 


Bust by John H. J. Browere 


assertive, mOT€ Made in 1827. In possession of the Virginia Historical Society at Richmond, 


impulsive, more 
adroit, more at- 
tractive and less conscientious Jefferson 
became a too dominant influence in the 
life of the man who loved him with the 
unscrutinizing admiration of affection 
which is often given by a younger man 
to a magnetic elder. ; 

It was before this affection had gained 
so strong a hold upon the younger man 
that Madison’s best work was done. 
While the Constitution was in process of 
construction and the after task of secur- 
ing its adoption by the States was oc- 
cupying the best powers of Madison’s 





and now published for the first time. 


mind, Jefferson’s influence was felt, but 
not injuriously so. At a later period the 
latter’s personality became so strongly 
influential that Madison was considered 
by friends as well as opponents more as 
Jefferson’s tool than as an independent 
mind. In its private aspects the friend- 
ship was admirable; but, as Mr. Hunt 
shows, there were some ways in which 
it became a public misfortune. 

As a biography the present is some- 
what deficient in the personal element 
which imparts life and interest. This is 
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partly due to the lack of that unknown 
quantity or quality which, for want of a 
better name, is called personal magnet- 
ism, on the part of the man around whose 
name Mr. Hunt has built his history, 
and partly, perhaps, to a lack of ap- 
preciation of the value of this potent 
element in adding attractiveness to an 
otherwise dry subject. Whatever the 
reason, a most excellent work is marred 
by the absence of this charm. 

Mr. Hunt’s Life of James Madison is 
among the soundest works in regard to 
this period of our history which has yet 
appeared. It is careful, well considered, 
thorough, and, tho not entirely just to 
the old Federalists, Mr. Hunt is not as 
bitterly unjust as are many modern writ- 
ers, while he is fairer toward them than 
were those irascible old gentlemen them- 
selves, in their own time, toward their 
political opponents. 


& 


Short Stories 


We have many short stories these 
days. Life itself is being abbreviated 
into something like short story length. 
More is going on in the world than ever 
before, but that is why we have not the 
time to tell it in three-volume editions. 
And the “average reader,” for whose 
delectation most fiction is written, de- 
mands that even his romances be served 
in one-sitting lengths. He despises the 
tranquil pleasures of the “ gentle read- 
er” who, when there was less hurry a 
generation ago, preferred a novel of 
sufficient volume to occupy him for at 
least a fortnight. But the latter was not 
really so exacting of the author’s inven- 
tion. He was willing for the heroine 
to retire, sleep a whole night and refresh 
herself between scenes; nor did he re- 
quire a midnight alarm of burglars to 
“keep up his interest.” This is stagna- 
tion to the average reader. If the heroine 
sleeps, the hero must be up and doing. 
even if it is murder. It is not art or 
truth that pleases him, but sensation, 
movement. He is always on his way to 
an emotional climax, all of which ac- 
counts for the opportunity and popularity 
of the short story; especially for its 
vulgarity. 
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This is why Mr. Nesbit’s volume of 
life sketches * should be received with 
peculiar appreciation. The title is pedan- 
tic and the initial story appears to have 
been written a trifle too boldly in order 
to give it an acuteness suited to that 
class of readers who cannot take a deli- 
cate hint, but must have significance 
threaten them in some obvious form 
before they recognize it. But taking the 
collection as a whole, they are remark- 
able examples of literary style, admirable 
thumb-nail sketches from life. The au- 
thor’s genius consists in daring to end 
the tale before he mars the brevity, 
beauty and truth of his conception, and 
his taste is evident in the choice of mate- 
rial. It is not life he depicts, so much 
as fleeting phases of it. This is itself a 
delicate discrimination in a short story 
writer. 

Those who read “ The Modern Ob- 
stacle” know that Alice Duer Miller 
writes an entertaining story, and that she 
is familiar with the peculiar types of 
femininity produced by New York so- 
ciety. These women are one of the ex- 
ports of this country, and wherever 
found, they do credit to the system which 
develops them. They are effective and 
contrast successfully with any foreign 
situation. Of the two stories that com- 
pose this volume? Calderon’s Prisoner 
is the more important. This time a New 
York girl makes her adventures in a 
Central American republic. She is a 
pretty pink and white combination of 
wit, vanity and courage, exceedingly 
gifted with fine raiment. (It is Miss 
Miller’s distinction to have produced the 
best dressed women of the year in fic- 
tion!) And she becomes sufficiently in- 
volved in the skillet politics of the little 
republic to be made a sort of private 
prisoner of war by the commander in 
chief of the army, who, of course, mar- 
ries her in the end. Now it is not often 
in a modern novel that the lover gets a 
chance to imprison the heroine. Noi in- 
frequently it is the other way. He is laid 
at the feet of the heroine, wounded and 
unconscious, who becomes “ a minister- 
ing angel thou ” in his feverish imagina- 





* THE LITERARY SENSE. New 


York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


+ CALDERON’S PRISONER. By Alice Duer Miller. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


By E. Nesbit. 
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tion. But well the reader knows that he 
will be kept flat on his back by the relent- 
less author until he succumbs to her 
more human charms. In this story, 
however, the delicate business of hold- 
ing the indignant lady a prisoner is ac- 
complished very plausibly, and we are 
grateful for the exchange, especially 
since the details prove that women are 
more interesting, more charming in 
every way than the* most desperately 
wounded and delirious man can be. 

It is not an easy matter to define Mr. 
Christie’s stories? of savage clan life 
among the Highlands of Scotland. There 
is something queer in each conceit; and 
for aught we know it may be the fierce 
old Gaelic flavor, but if so Sir Walter 
Scott and others failed to give a proper 
interpretation to pibroch human nature. 
The legends are characteristic, but the 
characters are not. And as to the scen- 
ery, there is enough common dampness, 
but it is not the mists that give a dewy 
freshness to the “banks and braes”’ of 
Scotland. And where is the scent of 
peat and heather? When a country has 
a sort of national odor, no writer can 
afford to ignore the fact, any more than 
he ought to ignore its dialect or peculiar 
idioms of speech. 

We have perennial imitations of cer- 
tain old classics in fiction. Some one is 
always trying his pen at drawing another 
Crusoe. Don Quixote has had many a 
bandy legged disciple in these latter days. 
But the book which inspires modern 
story tellers to emulation oftener than 
any other is “The Arabian Nights.” 
This error is not so much an evidence of 
unpardonable audacity as it is of the fact 
that the ambitious writer is deceived by 
the easy incredibility of these ancient 
tales into the belief that he is able to do 
as well provided his powers of exaggera- 
ation are sufficiently developed. The 
Strange Adventures of Mr. Middleton § 
are founded upon this fallacy. They 
are interesting as ordinary yarns, but 
so far as the author’s purpose is con- 
cerned, they are a failure. They are too 
deliberately absurd, too consciously im- 


tTuEe Buiack CHANTER. By Nimmo Christie. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1.50. 

§ THE STRANGD ADVENTURES OF MR. MIDDLETON. 
— Curtis. Chicago: Herbert Stone & Co. 
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possible. The charm and delicacy of 
“The Arabian Nights” consist in their 
ancient sincerity. They were founded 
upon an absolute faith in the idea that 
nothing was incredible. And they come 
out of an age where truth had not been 
separated from imagination. And the 
modern mind can no more produce such 
fiction than it can accept the hobgoblin 
superstitions of the past. Our psalms, 
fables, pastorals and Arabian night tales 
have been written. Nothing remains for 
us but to tell the truth as entertainingly 
as possible. 
& 


Reciprocity 


Tus book* is a storehouse of facts 
and arguments upon reciprocity which no 
student of American tariff conditions and 
trade expansion can afford to ignore. 
The field covered is principally the de- 
velopment of the reciprocity idea since 
1890 and its connection with the Repub- 
lican protective policy, but the authors 
have also discussed the origin and the 
early development of that idea before it 
assumed its present importance, and they 
have shown how the various and peculiar 
sense which, they contend, attaches to 
reciprocity in our politics, as compared 
with that of European countries, had be- 
come established many years ago. For 
example, Europe and this country differ 
radically as to the construction of the 
“most favored nation” clauses in 
treaties, the former automatically extend- 
ing them in a liberal spirit to other treaty 
nations complying with certain condi- 
tions, while the latter restricts them to 
the United States and the particular 
treaty-making power. 

Briefly stated, the fundamental idea of 
the book is to show that reciprocity, as 
at present understood by the United 
States Government, has not been and 
cannot be successful because it has been 
conceived in a narrow and fragmentary 
way; in other words, because there has 
been no general reduction of our tariff 
duties in return for correspondingly im- 


* RECIPROCITY. Bu J. Lawrence Laughlin, 
Ph.D., Professor of Political Economy in the Uni- 
versity ef Chicago, and H. Parker Willis, Ph.D., 
Professor of Economics and Political Science in 
rr and Lee University. New York: The 
Baker Taylor Company. $2.00. 
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portant reductions to us. Several chap- 
ters are devoted to illustrating and en- 
forcing this truth. The abortive treaty 
with Mexico, the attempts to negotiate 
with Cuba (exclusive of the treaty after 
the late war with Spain), the visits and 
investigations of various commissions to 
the South American republics, the fate 
of the reciprocity provisions of the Mc- 
Kinley Act, and later those of the Kasson 
treaties—all these failures have resulted 
from an unwillingness to do more than 
offer concessions which were not thought 
valuable enough to induce foreign coun- 
tries to make trade exceptions in our 
favor. 

The case for reciprocity with Hawaii 
is different, and it has proved highly 
beneficial to both countries. In connec- 
tion therewith the intimate relation of the 
sugar question, both in its domestic and 
foreign complications, to the question of 
reciprocity, has been demonstrated in this 
book with great clearness and force. 

During the past twelve years the po- 
litical line of cleavage between the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties has been 
sharply distinct in regard to reciprocity, 
and Professor Laughlin has made it plain 
that, as the Democrats will have nothing 
to do with it, the Republicans must make 
reciprocity effective on liberal lines if 
they are to avoid disaster. Nothing has 
been more marked in our recent political 
history than the positive declarations of 
the Republican platform in favor of reci- 
procity and their flat defiance of certain 
protected interests. This will shortly 
prove the test of genuineness of Repub- 
lican profession ; what McKinley, Roose- 
velt, two National Conventions and many 
State Conventions have asserted to be 
good Republican doctrine has been re- 
pudiated and must soon again be decided 
upon by another National Convention 
and meet the risk of another campaign. 

Professor Laughlin avoids all partisan 
treatment of the subject, and is so thor- 
oughly informing and convincing that 


this book must be accepted as an authori-° 


tative manual. An especially valuable 
feature is the appendix, which contains 
an exhaustive bibliography on reciproc- 
ity and also the text of the various reci- 
procity treaties and agreements between 
the United States and foreign countries. 
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Fanny Burney. By Austin Dobson. [English 
Men of Letters.] New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 75 cents net. 


Of biography of a certain sort this is 
a perfect model. It is a mere common- 
place to say that Mr. Dobson knows the 
ancedotal, personal side of the eighteenth 
century better than any other living Eng- 
lishman, and in making a book chiefly 
from Madame D’Arblay’s Diary and 
Letters he had a theme perfectly adapted 
to his genius. It is the little touches on 
every page that count, little touches that 
make such easy reading, but are the re- 
sult of pretty exacting study on the part 
of the author. Thus, we read that among 
the visitors to a certain house was Han- 
del, “ playing intricate fugues and over- 
tures with his pudgy fingers upon the 
harpsichord ; ” and, again, to describe one 
of Fanny’s brothers, a quotation is taken 
from Southey, who depicts him as 
“smoking after supper, and letting out 
puffs at one corner of his mouth, and 
puns at the other; ” and, again, to illus- 
trate Miss Burney’s pithy philosophy: 
“What’s done can’t be undone,” Mr. 
Dobson remarks: “ Dr. Johnson himself 
could not have been more oracular, tho 
he would probably have said (as indeed 
he does in ‘ Rasselas’), ‘ What cannot 
be repaired is not to be regretted.’” And 
so one might go through the whole biog- 
raphy picking out these apt illustrations 
that seem to make the age live before us. 
Of criticism in the more philosophical 
sense, such as Sir Leslie Stephen gave us 
in his “ George Eliot,” there is little or 
none, and indeed it is scarcely called for 
in writing of the author of “ Evelina.” 

& 

How to Judge Architecture. By Russell 
Sturgis. New York: The Baker & Taylor 
Co., $1.50 net. 

It has been said that rules are made 
for the benefit of those who do not think. 
The searcher, therefore, for a method of 
judging the artistic value of architec- 
tural movements by labor-saving for- 
mulas may well be discouraged when he 
learns, from the first pages of a book 
entitled How to Judge Architecture, that 
the reader must feel assured that there 
are no authorities at all in the matter of 
architectural appreciation; that right- 
ness is relative, and that the only safe 
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method for the collector of small objects 
of art, or the judge of any sort of art, is 
to hold firmly to his sense of what is love- 
ly and intelligent, as this mark of au- 
thenticity is at least as valuable as dates 
and signatures. These things being true, 
all that the author can do is to help the 
reader to acquire an independent knowl- 
edge of the essential characteristics of 
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dice. Then examples of the best exist- 
ing buildings, from many lands, by many 
races of men, are placed before his eyes 
by means of illustrations, described and 
criticised in a manner beautiful for its 
lucid simplicity. Mr. Sturgis never 
loses sight of the fact that he is writing 
for the technically ignorant. He chooses 
certain features as essential to the differ- 
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The New York Life Insurance Building at St. Paul, Minn., One of the Best Examples of Modern 
Architecture 


good building and decoration. But if 
the reader is honest he will acknowledge, 
after weighing what he has read, that he 
has received all the help in judging of 
the beauty and rightness inherent in 
architecture that could be imparted in a 
popular treatise on the subject. He is 
first warned to clear his mind of preju- 


ent orders of architecture, and these he 
photographs on the memory as with a 
flashlight. All who know anything of 
Roman architecture have heard of the 
structural importance of arch, vault and 
dome in its system; but probably few 
of the confessedly ignorant have ever 
before fully realized what the develop- 
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ment of these forms by the Romans sig- 
nified in the architectural possibilities of 
the interiors of buildings. Nothing is 
more interesting in Mr. Sturgis’s work 
than his wide range of selection, begin- 
ning with the Temple of Neptune at 
Palestine and ending with the New 
York Life Insurance Building at St. 
Paul. This last example is given to show 
that even a modern skyscraper can be 
artistically designed and ornamented. 
Since the wholesale destruction caused 
by the French Revolution, architecture 
has been in a chaotic condition, but Mr. 
Sturgis considers the conception and 
congruous completion of such a building 
as this commercial house in St. Paul a 
sign that modern needs and artistic de- 
sign are not irreconcilable. 


& 
Robert Morris, Patriot and Financier. By 
Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer. New York: 


The Macmillan Co., $3.00 net. 


It was high time that a worthy biog- 
raphy should be written of Robert Mor- 
ris, for he was a great man and one of 
the truest patriots of an age which boasts 
of many. Known by the historical stu- 
dent, he has been much neglected by the 
mere reader of history. His misfortunes 
of later life and the false aspersions of 
those whose envy had been excited by 
his previous good fortune, united to his 
political opinions, which were those of 
Marshall, Hamilton, and other great men 
of the old Federal party, have been too 
long allowed to cast a shadow over one 
who, in his own line, was as truly great 
and self-sacrificing as any of them. The 
present biography is founded for the 
most part upon the valuable Robert 
Morris papers, which were recently ac- 
quired by the Library of Congress from 
the Gen. John Meredith Reed estate, 
while no previously accessible material 
has been neglected. How those papers 
came to be taken to France is not known, 
but it was there that General Reed found 
them many years after Mr. Morris’s 
death in a country town—sixteen big 
volumes of historically invaluable manu- 
script—about to be taken to a paper 
mill! They embrace Morris’s official 
diary and letter books during his entire 
term of office as Financier, besides three 
volumes of letters of a later date. The 
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biographer’s work is well done in all re- 
spects, bringing not only the Financier, 
but the man, the courageous, warm heart- 
ed, honest and sanguine, the successful 
and the disappointed man, to the friend- 
ship of the reader. 

a 


The Founder of Christendom. By Goldwin 
Smith. Boston: The American Unitarian 
Association, 50 cents. 

No one is attempting a biography of 

The Founder of Christendom to-day, for 

the reason that such preliminary ques- 
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tions as the Messianic self-consciousness 
of Jesus, his eschatological views and 
their relation to his ethic, still wait solu- 
tion. It is a time for monographs, not 
for an exhaustive life of Christ. Profess- 
or Smith’s effort to set forth the essen- 
tial in Jesus’s message crowds a great 
deal into remarkably small compass, and 
has the advantage of presenting a sharp, 
clear-cut picture, without the blur of a 
mass of detail. Its value is in its stimulus 
to draw such a picture for one’s self of 
one’s own impression of The Founder 
of Christendom. Its limitations are due 
to insufficient knowledge of the religion 
of Judaism in the time of Christ, which 
leads, for example, to suppositions con- 
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trary to fact on the influence upon Jesus 
of Pharisaic formalism and the presence 
of wealth in Galilee. It is not free criti- 
cism, but failure to steep one’s self into 
the spirit of the synoptic Gospels, which 
asserts that Jesus gave no positive as- 
surance of immortality, declares that he 
threw down the bar between Jew and 
Gentile, and tries to crowd his religious 
message into the formula of the Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of 


Man. 
& 


Winter India. By Eliza R Scidmore New 
York: The Century Co., $2.00 net. — 

A delightful description of the grand 
tour of a country whither the American 
tourist seldom goes, told with a degree of 
humor and an appreciation of “ contem- 
poraneous human interest” seldom en- 
countered in works of travel. The jour- 
ney begins at Tuticorin, proceeds to 
Madras, Calcutta, Benares, Lucknow, 
Agra, Delhi and the Khyber Pass, and 
thence by way or Simla and Jeypore to 
Bombay. But the geographical extent 
figures little beside the charm of the nar- 
rative, and that would have been as great, 
we fancy, had Miss Scidmore confined 
herself to a single one of the strange 
places she pictures; to Benares, for in- 
stance, where at sunrise the Brahmins 
pray beside the Ganges, or Agra, where 
her prose becomes musical under the 
witchery of the perfect lines of the 
Taj-Mahal, or any one of the half 
dozen or more cities where jewels blaze, 
and elephants march and priests chant, 
and scenes as from another world fol- 
low in bewildering succession. Yet 
the best thing about the book is the 
ingenuity with which the realities of 
actual travel are made the background 
to all this romance and color, and 
concerning the necessary experiences 
in getting about India Miss Scidmore 
cherishes no illusions whatever and 
sedulously destroys any which her read- 
ers may happen to possess. The land of 
blazing sun and jungle may be bitter 
coid, in many a place snakes are not, save 
in zoclogical gardens, and tigers lurk 
only in well protected cages. The rail- 
ways are abominable, “ parlor cars ”’ are 
unknown, and as for the hotels, for them 
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are uncorked not only whole demijohns 
of wrath, but they are anathema, cast 
out and solemnly pronounced “ the worst 
in the world.” There is no glamour 
about it all, insists Miss Scidmore, ex- 
cept in anticipations and recollections, 
and strong is the soul who can rise above 
the petty miseries of the moment. Per- 
haps so; yet none the less we defy any- 
body to read this book without mentally 
registering a resolution “some day” to 
go over that very same journey and see 
for himself, and that is the best compli- 
ment which can be paid to any writer of 
travels. 

Jt 


The Nemesis of Froude. By Alexander Car- 
lyle and Sir James Crichton-Browne. New 
York: John Lane. 


It would have been wiser and more 
dignified if the representatives of Carlyle 
had preserved that silence which Carlyle 
himself preached so strenuously, yet it 
was perhaps more than human flesh could 
bear to let pass unnoticed the. pamphlet, 
“ My Relations with Carlyle,” published 
by Froude’s heirs. The charge in that 
pamphlet was gross and absurd; as the 
present rejoinder says, no one with any 
psychological knowledge or with a mind 
not wholly unbalanced could read Car- 
lyle’s early letters to his wife and believe 
for a moment the silly slander concocted 
by Miss Jewsbury and bottled up by 
Froude for future use. This is an un- 
seemly quarrel and dishonors every one 
concerned with it. The result of it all 
seems to us perfectly clear: Froude’s 
original picture of Carlyle is in the main 
correct, but was written with that imagi- 
native art which throws into salient relief 
the characteristic features of its subject. 
There is, when examined closely, a mani- 
fest exaggeration in the portrayal, but 
when looked at from the proper distance 
(or, to drop the metaphor, when perused 
with the ordinary dullness of the average 
reader), the result is clear and veracious. 
Later in life Froude, possibly from worry 
over the scandal raised by Carlyle’s heirs, 
lost his balance, and in a moment of 
weakness wrote that incredible folly, 
“ My Relations with Carlyle,” which only 
tends to throw discredit over his whole 
work. 
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Literary Notes 


Dr. Henry VAN Dyke has made an excel- 
lent selection of Tennyson’s Poems, which with 
the editor’s Introduction are published in a 
very attractive volume by Ginn & Co. 

....Parents who have boys to send to school, 
and boys who are at school, will be glad to see 
Mr. Oscar Fay Adams’s “ Some Famous Amer- 
ican Schools.” The book, in a series of chap- 
ters, gives sketches of Nazareth Hall, Phillips 
Andover, Phillips Exeter, Lawrenceville, St. 
Paul’s, Saint Mark’s, Shattuck, Groton and 
Belmont Schools. (Dana Estes & Co., $1.20 
net.) 

....The Macmillian Company are publish- 
ing a new library edition of the ‘“ Complete 
Poetical Works of Alfred (Lord) Tenny- 
son,” in six volumes. Each volume contains 
a portrait. 

....Mr. William Butler Yeats is now visit- 
ing the United States, at the invitation of 
the Irish Literary Society, of New York. 
Mr. Yeats is perhaps the best known of the 
leaders of the Gaelic Revival, and will give 
lectures on this topic. 


....Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. publish “ The 
Complete Works of Edmund Spenser, with an 
Introduction by William P. Trent,” in a single 
volume. This edition has one unusual advan- 
tage that it contains Spenser’s prose dialog, 
“A View of the Present State of Ireland.” 


....-From Charles Scribner’s Sons comes a 
volume containing “ An Unpublished Essay of 
Edwards on the Trinity.” In his Introduction 
Professor Fisher, of Yale University, treats at 
considerable length of Jonathan Edwards and 
his Theology. (Price, $1.25.) 

....The discussion in New York over the 
deepening of the Erie Canal lends a special 
interest to the chapters on Inland Waterways 
in Ellen C. Semple’s “ American History and 
Its Geographic Conditions.” (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., $3.00 net.) 


.... lwo new volumes have appeared of the 
Library Edition of Charles Kingsley’s Works, 
including “ Yeast” and “ Poems.” (J. F. Tay- 
lor & Co.) Like the preceding volumes these 
contain biographical introductions prepared by 
Mr. Maurice Kingsley, the author’s eldest son. 
This edition is the first to give correctly the 
year when each poem was written or published. 
The editor holds that the object of Kingsley’s 
life might be summed up in the quatrain writ- 
ten to one very near and dear to him: 

“Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be 
clever ; 
Do noble things, not dream them, all day 
long; 

And so make life, death, and that vast For 

Ever, 

One grand, sweet song.” 
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Pebbles 


“THat man Brown has just bought a fur 
cap and a pair of skates.” “What for?” “To 
serve his own ends, I suppose.”—Princeton 
Tiger. 


ceoe What's asked the tourist. 
“Remains to be seen,” responded the guide, as 
he led the way into the morgue—Columbia 
Jester. 


in here?” 


” 


....-Anxious Arabella: “I hope it doesn’t 
bother you to have my hair blow in your face?” 
The Brute: “ Not in the least. I was born in 
China. I can eat rats.’"—Princeton Tiger. 


....They stood by the old well together. 
“How shall we drink?” he said. “ There is 
no bucket here.” She lowered her eyes, when 
she raised them again they were full of water.— 
Princeton Tiger. 


“What makes the cat-boat go so fast?” 
Asked little Willie Spink. 
“The dog-fish must be chasing it,” 
Said father, with a wink. 
—Columbia Jester. 


.... Ollie” James, the giant from Kentucky, 
who is now a member of Congress, was making 
a political speech. “I want to ask you a ques- 
tion,” shouted a man in the rear of the hall. 
“Well, my friend,’ asked Mr. James, blandly, 
“what is it?” “I want you to tell this gather- 
ing what is the difference between Grover 
Cleveland and Theodore Roosevelt?” “ Noth- 
ing simpler,” replied Mr. James. “ Mr. Cleve- 
land is too sedate to hunt, and Mr. Roosevelt is 
too restless to fish.”—Saturday Evening Post. 


....A Chinaman, visiting the United States, 
writes home about present-day Americans in 
this wise: “ They live months without eating a 
mouthful of rice; they eat bullocks and sheep 
in enormous quantities ; they have to bathe fre- 
quently ; they eat meat with knives and prongs; 
they never enjoy themselves by sitting quietly 
on their ancestors’ graves, but jump around and 
kick balls as if paid to do it, and they have no 
dignity, for they may be found walking with 
women.”—The American Antiquarian. 


THE BEST OF ALL. 


“Tell me,” he said, “a pleasant book 
To take on my vacation.” 
“A check book,” he replied, without 
A moment’s hesitation. 
—Exchange. 


Demetrios Kakopoulos, 
The grocer’s errand boy, 

Was bounced. He called a customer 
One of the hoi polloi. 

—Chicago Tribune. 











Panama and the Future 


In the new canal treaty, signed at 
Washington last week, the United States 
“ guarantees” and promises to “ main- 
tain” the independence of the Republic 
of Panama. This logically follows the 
events that have taken place on the Isth- 
mus and at Washington since the 2d 
inst., and is in harmony with the remain- 
ing provisions of an agreement that gives 
to the United States virtually the abso- 
lute ownership in perpetuity of the essen- 
tial parts of the Republic’s territory. 
Within a zone at least twenty (and pos- 
sibly thirty or forty) miles wide, stretch- 
ing from one of the two Isthmian cities 
and ports to the other, we acquire “ all the 
rights, power and authority which the 
United States would possess and exer- 
cise if it were the sovereign ” of the en- 
tire Isthmian tract. When the additional 
grants of eminent domain in the two 
cities, of. power to enforce order there, 
of islands, of naval stations, of trans- 
portation monopoly, etc., are taken into 
account, there is but little left for the 
280,000 inhabitants of the Isthmus. The 
Republic becomes simply an outlying de- 
pendency of the United States. In prom- 
ising to maintain its independence we are 
protecting what is already our own. This 
treaty will be ratified at Washington as 
well as at Panama. 

What then? In accordance with the 
terms of this agreement we shall com- 
plete the canal and in due time make 
Colon and Panama healthful, as Havana 
and Santiago were freed from infectious 
local diseases by North American sanita- 
tion. The population of the Isthmus will 
cease to be South American. The influ- 
ence of immigration from the north will 
be felt in the adjoining small Republic of 
Costa Rica, whose destiny is association 
with Panama. Possibly it will extend 


through Nicaragua and the other Central 
American countries to the southern 
boundary of Mexico. All these may be- 
come dependencies of our nation, and out 
of them States may eventually be carved. 
It seems to us that the wave of assimila- 
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tion and absorption will move northward, 
not southward, from the great artificial 
waterway. South of it rises an almost 
insurmountable natural barrier of moun- 
tains. Cauca, Antioquia and Bolivar will 
probably seek alliance or association with 
Panama. For a considerable time, at 
least, these Colombian provinces will not 
be subject to the modifying and improv- 
ing influences that will be potent on the 
Isthmus and immediately north of it. 
Panama (probably, also, Panama’s con- 
trolling protector) would not now wel- 
come overtures from these neighbors in 
the South, Their association with her 
will be deferred. 

Under the benign rule of Diaz, Mexico 
has enjoyed peace and has in no way 
seemed to restrain the restless energy of 
our people. A great stream of capital 
from the States has poured into her ter- 
ritory, to be invested there in railroads 
and mines. Continued peace and wise 
government must insure her independ- 
ence. Nothing but a succession of revo- 
lutions, possibly following the death of 
her good President, and endangering 
both the property and the lives of Ameri- 
can investors, can invite interference and 
restraint from the north. There is in the 
States no thought of aggression for the 
mere acquisition of territory or the ex- 
tension of power. But history is made 
quickly in these opening years of a new 
century. It should be noted as an inter- 
esting fact that the American people are 
not inclined in these days to look with 
complacency upon long continued strife 
in adjoining countries where their capital 
is invested and from which the influence 
of such disturbance is so extended that it 
touches the lives and health of them- 
selves, being peaceful neighbors. Such 
quarrels as have racked Cuba and Colom- 
bia for years not only cause a senseless 
sacrifice of life and treasure, but also ex- 
haust the patience of powerful neigh- 
bors, who want to go on making money 
and improving their country. 

In South America? Colombia has few 
friends there. Brazil is ready to recog- 
nize Panama; the Argentine President’s 
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newspaper finds that our course on the 
Isthmus was justified by prevailing an- 
archy ; even Chile only expresses sorrow, 
and Marroquin’s eloquent appeal to Cas- 
tro may only remind the Venezuelan 
President of the weakness of one who 
was recently his enemy. Bereft of the 
Isthmus, Colombia may become the prey 
of her neighbors, or be required to yield 
her scant income to European bondhold- 
ers. The Isthmus was her most valuable 
asset, and in her folly she has thrown it 
away. Burdened with an internal debt 
so great that her paper currency is worth 
less than one cent on the dollar, she must 
now face the holders of her bonds, who 
see that the better part of their possible 
security has been lost. Here lies some 
danger of a new test of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Colombia can pay little or noth- 
ing; her debtors may set out to seize her 
custom houses. Further south the prece- 
dent established by our exceedingly 
prompt recognition of Panama may yet 
be cited, possibly by Germany, in behalf 
of the large German colony in Brazil, if 
the colonists should undertake to set up 
an independent State. Of such a move- 
ment there is now no indication, except 
in the perturbed mind of Colombia’s 
Peace Commissioner, General Reyes ; but 
it is among the possibilities, altho the re- 
lations between Brazil and the colonists 
are reported to be quite friendly. 

It is in the extreme northern portion 
of South America, rather than in any 
other part, that the shock of the secession 
of Panama, with its sequences, may start 
a movement of disintegration, or intro- 
duce European claims again as a cause of 
disturbance. These northern countries 
should not be classed among Lord Salis- 
bury’s “dying nations,” for as nations 
they have never lived. Their govern- 
ments have commonly been exhibitions 
of brigandage and imbecility. Their fate 
in this century depends upon the patience 
of real nations which they annoy. If 
they can be neither improved nor re- 
strained by the more intelligent and pro- 
gressive Powers of the southern conti- 
nent; if their greed and dishonesty and 
laziness shall continue to invite European 
interference and thus to wear out the pa- 
tience of those by whom such interfer- 
ence has been strictly limited; then sure- 
ly they will be subjected to the control 
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of the great and energetic Democracy of 
the North, and the civilized world will 
be enriched by an intelligent development 
of the abundant natural wealth which 
they are incapable of using for the public 


ood. 
a e 


Giving ‘Thanks 


THANKSGIVING is the most natural 
holiday ever devised. It was born of 
the farm, and it fits into the new mood 
of the people for country life. Its asso- 
ciations are all with country scenes; the 
turkey and the pumpkin are its symbols. 
The old fashioned Thanksgiving was a 
sort of home exhibition day. The wife 
cooked a portion of everything that the 
year had produced, and added her art 
in savory combinations. Her pride was 
in using nothing that had not come from 
their own acres. The roast turkey, or 
pig, the chickens in the pie were of her 
own breeding, and these were surrounded 
by squash, turnips, potatoes, carrots, all 
from her own garden; while the second 
course included pies of home grown in- 
gredients. The meats were dressed with 
garden herbs, and even the spices were 
carroway and fennel and home-grown 
pepper. The cooking was done over 
maple or beech logs cut from a home 
wood lot, and in a home-built oven. There 
was nowhere a smell or taste of the mar- 
ket. This was the very innermost mean- 
ing of Thanksgiving. It was of the 
land, and because of the land; and it as- 
sociated the divine beneficence with agri- 
culture. It was God’s footsteps across 
their own hillsides, and in their own 
valleys, that “dropped with fatness.” 
This close relation between the farmer 
and God begat Thanksgiving Day. The 
New Englander had declared his eco- 
nomic independence of Europe more 
than a hundred years before the colonies 
thought of political freedom. Never was 
there such a demonstration of the ability 
of the people to take care of themselves. 
Only give them soil, and they could dis- 
pense with the patronage of lords and 
cities—so long as they dwelt under the 
shadow of the Almighty. 

The drift of our population into cities 
was unnatural, unhistorical. It did not 
express the real genius of the folk that 
turned the wilderness into gardens. It 
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has been difficult to naturalize Thanks- 
giving into the atmosphere of the tene- 
ment or even of the luxurious mansions. 
Here everything is dissociated from and 
foreign to the idea that at the first under- 
lay the day—the idea and spirit of in- 
dependence. What should a man thank 
God for who depended on a salary, paid 
rent, and ate the products of other peo- 
ple’s farms; and, in fact, did not know 
where his food and his raiment came 
from? Such people have to thank their 
neighbors and their employers, and can- 
not live as close to God as the farmer. 
The dweller in cities might laugh at the 
ignorance of the countryman, yet the 
retort was ample and adequate. From 
our offices we are unable to look out over 
fields of corn, and wheat, and clap our 
hands because of plenty. There are in 
November no loads of golden pumpkins 
trolling home from the fields; no visions 
of stooked corn flanking the creeks; no 
orchards resounding with the shouts of 
pickers, and the tap of hammers on the 
well-pressed barrels of Spitzenbergs. The 
only association with the harvest that we 
can have from city homes is that which 
comes through newspaper columns, or is 
ticked off in grain quotations. There 
is a foreign flavor to everything; even 
to the milk, which to us is associated with 
cans and grocers, rather than with cows; 
and the turkey that is selected from a 
carload brought from Western prairies, 
or possibly New Hampshire’s hills. 

It is because of its revival of pure 
Anglo-Saxon life and spirit that we re- 
joice in the reaction from city conges- 
tion to country independence. The pro- 
portion of population going into cities 
has come steadily down from over sixty 
per cent. to a little over twenty per cent. 
The gain is in the way of self-support ; 
freedom from old world degeneration, 
and the wholesomeness of aloofness from 
the crowd. It is a distinct cause of grati- 
tude, in this year of our Lord. 1903, that 
there is a steady growth of the homing 
instinct and of moral self-reliance. Fifty 
years ago literature laughed at the farmer 
as out of the circle of real life, but to-day 
nature books are as popular as novels. 
Our schools are beginning to teach agri- 
culture as well as commerce; and farm 
boys are no longer told that success means 
escaping from the land and land culture 
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into commercial or manufacturing or pro- 
fessional life. Nowhere to-day is there 
such a rich intellectual life as can be led 
on homestead acres, with every science 
tributary to tillage—botany, entomology, 
geology, ornithology and chemistry, as 
well as mathematics. The new agri- 
culture of the twentieth century involves 
more tact, skill, training and knowledge 
than any other occupation or profession. 

For these reasons we do not agree with 
those that assert that the fundamental 
principles of the American Republic are 
passing out. Independence bids fair to 
reassert itself with increased vigor. This 
already shows itself, not only in country 
life and in literature, but in politics. In- 
dependence in politics is gaining ground. 
Some slight and temporary reaction may 
be expected ; but “ ripper bills ” have for 
the past twelve months been out of sight. 

Those who point to our experiences, 
that for the present seem to be less favor- 
able to liberty, forget to give relative 
weight to counterbalancing conditions. 
The scandalous plundering in our Post 
Office and other departments at. Wash- 
ington is not what we need to em- 
phasize to-day; but the fact, the great 
fact, that they are unearthed, exposed 
and punished. The American people has 
above all to be grateful that the moral 
sentiment of the present Administration 
has not permitted it to excuse or to shield 
the atrocious frauds, but has brought 
the full force of the President and his 
Cabinet into action to cleanse the political 
atmosphere. Never before in the history 
of the Republic has rascality had so poor 
a chance to hide in Washington as it has 
to-day. Clearly we are coming to a new 
view of political honor. The sway of 
the boss is by no means as strong as it 
has been. Mr. McKinley’s fine states- 
manship needed the sturdy craft of 
Roosevelt as a complementary supple- 
ment. 

The drift is forward also in the strug- 
gle of labor and capital. The antago- 
nism is lessened. We are distinctly 
entering a period when The Hague Con- 
ference is the symbol of social adminis- 
tration, not only between peoples, but 
between classes. One million of immi- 
grants in a single year startles us, but it 
does not alarm any sane mind. New 
problems crowd upon us. We can trust 
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the public morals, social affairs, educa- 
tional affairs, economic questions, in- 
volving millions of present expenditure, 
as well as the future character of the 
Republic, to the votes of those whose 
children will learn to speak the English 
language, and to honor the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution. 

Our work as nation builders is not 
done; it is barely begun. For this also 
we may be grateful. Our Thanksgiving 
Day may rally us all into one great 
Church of sincere worshipers, where we 
call upon God to guide us, while we rec- 
ognize the Providence that has heretofore 
not failed the Republic. 


es 
His Liberty of Dissent 


WE do not care at present to comment 
at any length on the enforced resignation 
of Prof. J. S. Bassett from the faculty of 
Trinity College at Durham, N. C. He 
said something in The South Atlantic 
Quarterly—we quoted it—that did not 
conform to the prevailing white senti- 
ment of the South about and toward 
colored people. That he ranked Booker 
T. Washington above distinguished white 
people gave particular offense. Such 
freedom of speech could not be allowed; 
the College would be boycotted. So, 
against the desire of the President of the 
College and some, at least, of the faculty, 
he was forced to resign. It is now to be 
settled whether the trustees will accept 
the resignation. That will be the su- 
preme test of liberty of speech and 
thought in North Carolina. We recall 
that Professor Sledd for a somewhat 
similar offense was forced from Emory 
College, in Georgia. But he just slipped 
over the line into Alabama, and took a 
chair in another Southern Methodist in- 
stitution, the Southern University at 
Greensboro, Ala. 

As to Professor Bassett a prominent 
gentleman of Southern birth and resi- 
dence writes us: 


The morning paper says that Prof. J. S. Bas- 
sett, of Trinity College, has been forced to 
resign. If this be so, it is the worst disaster 
which has befallen the South since the days of 
reconstruction. I knew Bassett from his first 
coming to the Johns Hopkins as a graduate 
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student; he is a cool, cautious, conservative 
man, with a considerable vein of humor; an 
excellent, faithful and painstaking scholar; a 
man of broad intellectual views, and ore who 
has been a most exact and efficient teacher. He 
will have no difficulty in obtaining another posi- 
tion north of the old Confederate States, but 
the fact is terrible in its import that a native 
Southern man of Bassett’s careful and unag- 
gressive mien cannot enjoy freedom of speech 
there. : 


The offense of Mrs. L. H. Harris, in 
daring to criticise Southern literary pro- 
ductions, is repeated in a more drastic 
way by Prof. Edwin Mims, a scholar of 
distinction, in the same Quarterly Re- 
view. Professor Mims treats of the lit- 
erary South, and he asks “ uncomfort- 
able questions ” : 


“Flow do the Southern statesmen of the 
present day compare with those of a former 
generation in progressiveness and breadth of 
sympathy and culture? How many ministers 
and editors are there in the Southern States 
who have national reputations or deserve to 
have them? How many highly endowed insti- 
tutions of learning have we? With all our 
boasted universities how many really deserve 
the name? How many libraries, museums, art 
galleries, publishing houses, magazines, have 
we? To what extent’ is scholarship prized 
among us? Why is it that so many of our 
men of letters and scholars now live north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line?” 


“ The South,” says Professor Mims, “ is 
a belated. section.” Criticism has been 
met by “ boastfulness and self-glorifica- 
tion.” He says: 


“ Sensitiveness to criticism is bad enough 
when the critic is some Northern man who 
writes what he thinks of Southern conditions; 
it is deplorable when the critic is a Southern 
man anxious to do service for his section.” 


He recognizes the good work of Southern 
writers, ‘‘ of Cable and Harris, Page and 
Craddock, Johnston and James Lane Al- 
len,” butin Thomas Dixon he sees the very 
worst of the Southern art and spirit, its 
art “ sensational, vulgar, commonplace ” 
and the “ envenomed fury ” of its moral 
point of view. We commend the reading 
of this article to the ladies of the Georgia 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, who 
hastened to attack a sister woman who 
had ventured mildly to criticise some 
Southern novels. 
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Prevention of Our Annual 
Holocaust 


THE Journal of the American Medical 
Association, the official organ of the 
regular medical profession in this coun- 
try and the representative of twenty-five 
thousand of the most prominent Ameri- 
can physicians, has been conducting an 
investigation into the casualties incident 
to our present method of celebrating the 
Fourth of July. As the result of the col- 
lection of careful statistics it is an- 
nounced that in 1903 there were 4,449 
persons who were injured as a conse- 
quence of the use of fireworks. The 
fatalities numbered about 470. Among 
these there were sixty accidental deaths 
and 406 deaths from tetanus. Over 4,000 
people were injured, more or less seri- 
ously. The injuries included ten cases 
of total loss of sight, 75 cases of loss of 
one eye and 54 cases of loss of legs, arms, 
or hands, with 174 cases of the loss of 
one or more fingers. This awful calam- 
ity list is the result of the supposed 
harmless fun of celebrating the anniver- 
sary of American Independence. It reads 
more like the list of dead and wounded 
‘after an important battle. 

The medical societies of the United 
States at their fall meetings this year 
very generally took up with earnest pur- 
pose the problem of securing legislation 
and demanding the enforcement of at 
present existing legal enactments in or- 
der to lessen the number of yearly casual- 
ties. The legislatures of most of the 
States will meet within the next few 
weeks, and all those who are interested in 
contributing to the saving of life and suf- 
fering to a noteworthy degree should 
bring their influence to bear upon legis- 
lators and urge the necessity for giving 
this subject careful attention. Reprints 
of the articles published by the Journal 
of the American Medical Association can 
readily be obtained from the Chicago 
office, and they furnish all the data neces- 
sary to give such information as will 
surely make clear the crying need for 
prompt and effective legislative action in 
this important matter. 

The statistics have been collected with 
extreme care, and no attention has been 
paid to the sensational accounts of news- 
paper reporters bent only on writing for 
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effect. No general statement has been 
accepted, and of the over 400 fatal teta- 
nus cases the names, place of residence 
and the details of the injury inflicted, 
including the special form of fireworks 
that caused it, are recorded. Even with 
all the care exercised in the collection of 
statistics for the report, it seems clear 
that many cases were omitted. The fact 
that so large a city as Washington is rep- 
resented by but one case of serious in- 
jury from fireworks would seem to show 
that awful as is the picture presented, it 
is by no means equal to actual truth, if 
the whole story were known. 

The report brings out the fact that the 
fatal injuries are due practically to only 
two, or, at most, three kinds of fireworks, 
and demonstrates that the enactment and 
enforcement of proper regulations with 
regard to the sale and employment of 
these will probably save five hundred 
deaths and nearly ten times as many in- 
juries at the beginning of next July. The 
most deadly of all weapons is the ap- 
parently harmless toy pistol, responsible 
for more than half the deaths—that is, 
over 200—from tetanus. After the toy 
pistol in fatality comes the blank car- 
tridge. It is only a very little behind its 
supposedly more innocent rival. Besides 
these two, dynamite crackers and giant 
firecrackers are the causes of the most 
serious injuries, as well as such other 
slight wounds as are not infrequently 
followed by tetanus, with inevitably fatal 
issue. 

Now would seem to be the time to 
make a determined effort for the purpose 
of ridding the country of the nuisance 
which the present method of celebrating 
the Fourth of July entails. We are glad 
to see that the Chicago City Council has 
forbidden the sale to minors of “ any toy 
gun, toy pistol, toy fowling piece, or any 
other toy firearms in which any explosive 
substance can be used.” But this, unfor- 
tunately, leaves it free for foolish parents 
to buy the murderous arms for their chil- 
dren. Surely no sane man will argue 
that the supposed cultivation of the pa- 
triotic spirit, which the celebration of In- 
dependence Day is supposed to give, is 
worth the sacrifice of five hundred young 
lives and the injury of so many young 
people. It is time to cease giving into the 
hands of the irresponsible youth between 
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six and sixteen years of age permission 
to do all the harm that is possible with 
the present use of pistols, firecrackers 
and other fireworks. 

’ With the exception possibly of the 
manufacturers and sellers of fireworks, 
all are agreed that it is time to abate the 
nuisance. Next summer, when the 
Fourth of July is approaching or is al- 
ready upon us, we shall hear much of the 
necessity for doing away with the dan- 
gers to life and property involved. Then 
it will be too late for effective action. 
Much can be accomplished if legislators 
are approached at the present time, and 
there will be many fewer little graves and 
many less anxious parents six or seven 
months from now. 

& 
Our Catholic Seminaries. 


WE were very glad to report Arch- 
bishop Ireland’s statement about the im- 
provement within five years of the 
instruction given in the Catholic semi- 
naries for the education of priests. 
Doubtless it was true, and yet there is 
another side, and there are still many 
incidents which show the difficulty in 
bringing up these institutions to the level 
of present-day thought, and the way that 
bishops and archbishops resist it, while 
others who know better have to yield to 
belated criticism. 

Thus, if we are not mistaken, within 
five years Archbishop Ireland has dis- 
missed from his own seminary Professors 
Shields and Danchy. Dr. Shields is a 
Ph.D. of Johns Hopkins, and held the 
chair of Biology. The complaint made 
against Dr. Shields was heresy, a fre- 
quent complaint against biologists. But 
Archbishop Ireland, we may be sure, did 
not regard the heresy as serious, for he 
supported Dr. Shields’s candidacy for a 
professorship in the Catholic University 
at Washington, which was refused at 
first on the same ground, but afterward 
given. Dr. Danchy is a disciple of the 
Abbé Loisy, under whom he studied, and 
is perhaps the ablest Scripture scholar 
the Catholic Church has in America. 
Very likely his removal was a faint reflex 
of the troubles of his much persecuted 
master. Archbishop Ireland’s watchful 
enemies would make too much capital 
out of the presence of Loisy’s pupil in 
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the seminary. It may be that Dr. Danchy 
himself recognized this. 

Within five years Dr. Bruneau, a Sul- 
pitian professor in St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
Dunwoodie, N. Y., was removed from 
the chair of Scripture by Archbishop 
Corrigan. He belongs to the liberal Sul- 
pitian school of exegetes, which includes 
Vigouroux, Le Hir, Bacquez and Yous- 
zain. In explaining St. Luke he went so 
far that his pupils, ignorant of the sub- 
ject, complained of him to the Arch- 
bishop, who had him transferred to the 
chair of Dogmatics. Within five years 
—indeed, in September of last year—Dr. 
Ayrinhae, another Sulpitian, was taken 
from the chair of Dogmatics at St. 
Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, and as- 
signed to that of Morals. He is a bril- 
liant scholar, who makes a deep study of 
modern English and American theolog- 
ical thought. Among the writers Dr. 


Dale, of Birmingham, is a favorite with 
him. He did not hesitate to tell his stu- 
dents at Baltimore that the story of 
Adam and Eve is a myth, and that au- 
ricular confession, as now practiced in 
the Catholic Church, is an offshoot of the 
Keltic Church ; indeed, it is the one prac- 


tice which the Irish Church fastened on 
the Universal Church. 

Within five years, indeed last sum- 
mer, Archbishop Farley gave orders 
that hereafter no seminarian of Dun- 
woodie should attend lectures at Colum- 
bia University. Under Archbishop Cor- 
rigan Dunwoodie was affiliated to Colum- 
bia, and several seminarians attended lec- 
tures in the halls on Morningside Hill. 

Nevertheless, we believe that Arch- 
bishop Ireland was right in saying that 
there has been a “ wonderful improve- 
ment ” within five years in the Catholic 
seminaries of the United States, how- 
ever much it has been resisted. 

It will thus be seen that Protestant 
theological seminaries have no monopoly 
of the charge of “ Heresy” which occa- 
sionally drives out their instructors. We 
recall, within a series of years something 
more than five, a number of similar cases 
in Protestant institutions. Among Bap- 
tist seminaries we may mention Louis- 
ville, whose removal of one professor 
enriches Harvard, and that of another 
Richmond College; also Newton, which 
dropped a professor of New Testament. 
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Among the Presbyterians, a Hebraist, 
forced from Princeton, has obtained dis- 
tinction in Canada, and two professors 
in Allegheny were ostracized, while 
Union Seminary was dropped from the 
list of Presbyterian institutions for the 
heresy of its professors. Congregation- 
alists do not forget what Andover suf- 
fered under this same charge, nor in the 
later years that a New Testament pro- 
fessor has been removed from Chicago 
Seminary for too much higher criticism, 
while Bangor’s President held his posi- 
tion against sharp. opposition. The 
Methodists also have had their troubles, 
as Boston University can testify. 


a 


After a brief debate, and 
with only a few dissenting 
votes, the House has passed 
the bill without which the treaty of reci- 
procity with Cuba can have no force. 
This action should have been followed 
promptly by a concurring vote in the 
Senate. The approval of a majority is 
sufficient there now, and the treaty itself 
was ratified in the Senate at the last ses- 
sion by a vote of two-thirds. The elec- 
tion of new members since that ratifica- 
tion does not appear to have increased 
the number of those opposing the treaty. 
Old members have had their say; two 
days would have been enough for the 
speeches of new members, and the whole 
matter could have been disposed of be- 
fore Thanksgiving Day, when the whole 
country could have rejoiced over this 
act of justice to Cuba and commercial 
profit to ourselves. Unfortunately it has 
been necessary for the Senate to yield to 
an unreasonable minority and defer the 
vote until December 17th. Those who 
regret this postponement may look for- 
ward with satisfaction, however, to final 
and favorable action on that date. 
& 

The falling off in the 
Socialist vote at the re- 
cent elections in Massa- 
chusetts is significant, especially since 
it has been in Massachusetts that the 
Socialists have shown their greatest 
enterprise during the past few years. 
John C. Chase, of Haverhill, the first 
Socialist Mayor in the United States, 
running for Governor, received this 
year 25,222 votes, as against 33,629 last 
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year. The other votes for the Socialist 
candidates fell off in about the same 
ratio. This slump is accounted for in 
various ways, but the explanation that 
seems to explain most is that the party 
has now degenerated into a sort of 
Socialistic Tammany. Up to the pres- 
ent time, Socialism in Massachusetts 
was, as elsewhere, an educational 
rather than a political movement, but 
with the party’s recent political suc- 
cesses their leaders have abandoned 
measures for men and, during the past 
campaign, strove almost entirely to 
strengthen their own political fortunes, 
paying little attention to the funda- 
mentals of Socialism. We may add that 
there is not now a man in the Socialis- 
tic movement in Massachusetts of the 
caliber, say, of the late Henry D. Lloyd, 
and until the Social Democratic Party 
produces such a man there is no need 
of worrying much about our “ brothers 
of class consciousness.” 


& 
Admiral E The Secretary of the 
= - 1 _ Navy has approved 
_ Rear-Admiral Evans’s 


intemperate abuse of the Nicholson court 
martial, and so gone directly counter to 
the plain sentiment of the navy. The 
gist of his comment is in the following: 

“Tt is considered that in this instance Rear- 
Admiral Evans has not shown himself un- 
worthy of the continued confidence of the De- 
partment. On the contrary, in view of the 
evidence before the court, without weighing too 
nicely the terms of his censure, it is believed 
that he was actuated by a high sense of duty 
and inspired by regard for the honor and wel- 
fare of the service.” 


The italics in this apologetic evasion are 
ours. There is some apprehension among 
naval officers lest a dangerous precedent 
has been created. Not the precedent, 
whatever may be the fact about the 
danger. The precedent will be found 
in a novel entitled “ Higgins, an Auto- 
biography” among the “Orpheus C. 
Kerr Papers,” published in 1864. We 
quote, italicizing as before: 


“ After a short silence, Mr. Higgins took a 
chew of tobacco, and placing his hand on my 
shoulder, exclaimed: 

“*Why should I deceive you, girl? Last 
night I poisoned my only remaining sister, be- 
cause she would have wed a circus keeper, and 
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scarcely an hour ago I lost two millions at faro. 
Your priests would say this was wrong, hey?’ 

“I stifled my sobs‘and said as calmly as I 
could: 

“* Our Church looks at the motive, not the 
deed. If a high sense of honor compelled you 
to poison all your relatives and play faro, the 
sin was rather the effect of vice in others than 
in your own noble heart, and I doubt not you 
may be called innocent.’ 

“ He glanced at the fire a few hours and then 
said: 

“*Go Galushianna! I would be alone—Go 
innocent young scorpion— 

“Oh, Higgins, Higgins, if I could have died 
for thee then; I don’t know but I should have 
done it!” 


& 
Divorce and _hat the effort to have the 
Episcopal Church pro- 


Remarriage : 
nounce all remarriage after 


divorce, even of the innocent party, un- 
lawful will meet serious opposition is il- 
lustrated by a curious case that has lately 
arisen and the comments on it of The 
Church Standard, of Philadelphia. The 
wife of a Mississippi Episcopal clergy- 
man deserted him, went to another State, 
there obtained a divorce and married 
again. In the eye of the Episcopal 
Church her marriage was unlawful. 
Thereupon, after a while, her first hus- 
band married again, supposing he was 
justified, as she was guilty. But he had 
innocently made the mistake of overlook- 
ing the language of the present canon 
which allows remarriage only for the in- 
nocent party in a divorce obtained for 
the cause of adultery. What he ought to 
have done was to obtain a divorce in his 
own State for that cause after her re- 
marriage, but it did not occur to him or 
to the Episcopal clergyman who married 
him. A charge was made against both 
clergymen for violating the law of the 
Church, but was not brought to trial. 
After a while the clergyman who per- 
formed the ceremony was called to a 
church in another State, and it was neces- 
sary for the bishop to mention, with the 
letter dismissing him, that there was this 
charge against him untried. Thereupon 
the bishop of the State to which he was 
called refused to receive him until the 
charge was withdrawn, which was done 
and clean letters given. This was a case 
in which the offense was purely technical, 
and The Church Standard is emphatic on 
the subject, and says that the man had a 
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right to marry, “ unless our Lord’s judg- 
ment has now become obsolete.” We 
may be sure that the extravagant ethics 
of those who wish to stiffen further the 
piesent stiff law of the Church will meet 
stiff opposition in the coming General 


Convention. 
& 


While it is undoubtedly 
true that there is a much 
more general interest in 
all that relates to municipal problems than 
existed, say, ten years ago, nevertheless 
it is equally true that the people of this 
country are far from realizing the true 
import of the mixed and complicated 
pioblems of our municipalities. This 
makes necessary the work of an organ- 
ization like that of the National Munic- 
ipal League, which at one and the same 
time constitutes an active educational 
force and propaganda. Its work in con- 
nection with drafting a municipal pro- 
gram, or, as it has popularly been called. 
“A Model Charter,” has won for it wide- 
spread commendation. We are informed 
that the volume containing the program 
and the papers explaining and justifying 
it have been used by every constitutional 
convention which has been held since its 
promulgation, and by practically every 
charter convention or commission which 
has been appointed since. Almost all 
its work in connection with uniform 
municipal accounting. and _ statistics 
has been equally useful. Already the 
accounts of Chicago, of Boston, of the 
cities of Ohio, of Baltimore, Newton, 
Brookline and other lesser cities have 
been rearranged on its schedule. This 
does not mean that the systems of book- 
keeping have in every case been changed, 
but accounts have been made up along 
the lines of the League’s schedules, so 
that it is now possible to compare the 
cost of running those cities with reason- 
able assurance that the figures have been 
reduced to a common denominator. The 
League has also done notable work along 
the line of assisting instructors in the 
higher educational institutions in the 
matter of instruction in municipal gov- 
ernment, and a committee has recently 
been appointed, with Superintendent 
Maxwell, of New York City, at its head, 
to study the whole question of instruction 
in municipal government in the second- 
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ary and elementary schools. Altogether 
the League has been carrying on a group 
of activities of the highest usefulness to 
the cities of the country. It has been 
earnest in advocating higher standards 
and effective in suggesting ways and 
means for improvement. It certainly 
deserves well at the hands of those who 
are deeply interested in all that relates to 
the welfare of our municipal population 
and yet who are unable to contribute 
directly of their own time to the move- 
ment. 
Sd 
It seems absurd that China, 
disorganized and weak, 
should think of resisting 
Russia alone, as some of her most pa- 
triotic viceroys demand; but the time 
seems sure to come when the Yellow Peril 
will prove a peril indeed to Russia. 
China must not be looked upon as senile ; 
she has simply rested in a long child- 
hood which is coming to an end. Her 
people lack no stamina, and what was 
possible for Japan will surely one day be 
achieved by China, and then she will take 
her revenge on the nations that have 
robbed her of her territory. It is not to 
be expected that Manchuria will remain 
permanently Russian. The Manchurians 
are no Russians; their fealty belongs to 
China. It is reported that a Chinese army 
has entered Manchuria, and that a fight 
with the Russians has already occurred. 
Doubtless the Russians could now easily 
‘push the Chinese out of Manchuria, but 
conditions will be different even ten years 
hence, when the Dowager Empress is 
dead, and arsenals and navy yards are 
created, and Japan adds her fleet and her 
generals. The utter breaking up and 
partition of China seems the only way to 
escape the imminent future; and that is 
not probable, and, we will say, not de- 
sirable. Our own Government sides with 
China and Japan and Great Britain in the 
desire to preserve the integrity of China. 
Our request for the free port of Wiju, in 
Korea, just across the Yalu River from 
Manchuria, is a move to maintain the in- 
tegrity both of Korea and China. 
ed 
From our American 
point of view, which 
~ we believe is the cor- 
rect point of view, the proposal of Prime 
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Minister Combes to introduce a bill ab- 
solutely forbidding the members of the 
religious orders to engage in any kind of 
teaching seems audaciously oppressive 
and outrageous. We think we under- 
stand the excuse for it, but it does not 
justify it. It is declared, and with much 
truth, that the orders are traitors, that 
they teach hatred of the Republic. 
Probably they do, many of them; they 
have not been very obedient to the late 
Pope. But this kind of procedure will 
not soften their feelings very much. It 
is in the line with the other laws which 
have succeeded in expelling so many 
bodies of monks and nuns from France. 
We doubt not that, as a body, the Catho- 
lic Church in France is disloyal, just as 
the officers of the Army, taught in youth 
in clerical schools, are disloyal, and would 
be ready, if a leader could appear, to 
overthrow the Republic and re-establish 
the Monarchy. Not long ago the French 
Minister of War visited the chief military 
school, corresponding to our West Point, 
and made an address to the cadets; but 
he could get no cheers, simply because 
he represented the hated Republic; the 
boys were Royalists. It is a bad condi- 
tion, and requires radical correction of 
another sort, the abolition of the Con- 
cordat, independence of Church and 
State, and the liberty of all to teach. 
Then punish, if you will, on evidence, the 
teaching of treason. 


President E. Benjamin Andrews gave 
a curious talk to some college men the 
other day, which he prefaced by saying 
that he was an optimist, and yet he 
added: 

“ There is no fear that our population will be 
too small, but much that it is losing virility. I 
hope President Roosevelt ‘will take early occa- 
sion to amend his plea for swelling the census 
by urging quality of population as more of a 
desideratum, thus undoing a little the incal- 
culable evil his recent words on this subject 
have wrought among the poor and thought- 
less. 


“Losing virility” indeed! Then there 
will be no need to oppose President 
Roosevelt’s plea. That plea was not ad- 
dressed to the “poor and thoughtless,” 
who would pay no attention to it, but to 
the intelligent and well-to-do, to the bet- 
ter class of the population who ought to 
“ swell the census,” 
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In our last issue we referred to the 
recent conflict between a sheriff’s posse 
and a band of Indians in Wyoming as 
being needless as well as disastrous. The 
outcome shows this to have been the 
case, for last week the Pine Ridge agent 
sent the following telegram to the In- 
dian office : 

“The nine Indians held on charge of murder 
of sheriff and deputy in Wyoming were ac- 
quitted—the Indian side of the fight not heard.” 


The following day word came that the 
Indians had been released from jail in 
Douglas, Wyo., and had taken the train 
for their reservation home in South 
Dakota. The incident is, therefore, 
“ closed,” but there remains bitter mourn- 
ing in house and teepee over the seven 
killed and five wounded. 
& 

There are constant indications that 
Russia is not politically stagnant and that 
a strong party even among the govern- 
ing class desires reform. To be sure, the 
Czar has to go to Darmstadt or elsewhere 
to learn what his people need, and just 
now his most intelligent adviser has been 
promoted into comparative obscurity ; but 
the Czar has somehow learned enough 
of the massacre at Kieff to retire the Gov- 
ernor who was responsible for it, and he 
has received a report from a commission 
on the poverty of the peasants which 
strongly condenmns their oppressions 
and declares that no reforms will do good 
without giving them education. Ap- 
parently the Czar is picking up some in- 
dependence. 

& 

If Rev. B. Fay Mills, once an evangel- 
ist of the best sort, who left his mem- 
bership with both Congregationalists 
and Presbyterians to join the Unitarians 
on account of his adopting their more 
radical faith, has now turned back to the 
work of an evangelist, his return should 
be welcomed and not resented. We do 
not know whether he has gone back to 
his old faith, but any kind of earnest 
faith needs earnest evangelists. What- 
ever the faith may be, if it attempts to 
teach men a radical turning from self- 
ishness and sin to the love and service of 
God, in so far it does good, however 
weak and imperfect the motives it pre- 
sents. 
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It is not in our province to take sides 
in a local difference over the succession 
to Miss Porter’s famous school in Farm- 
ington, Conn. In behalf of the old school 
under Mrs. Robert Porter Keep is pub- 
lished the first report of the Advisory 
Committee, signed by Francis Good- 
win, D.D., of Hartford; Miss Agnes 
Irwin, of Radcliffe College; Miss Annie 
B. Jennings, of New York; Prof. Thomas 
Day Seymour, of Yale, and Prof. J. 
Henry Wright, of Harvard. We give 
this old school, and also its rivals, our 
best wishes. There is room for them 
all. The women’s colleges are crowded 
and the boarding schools overflow. 


& 


Senator Hoar’s autobiographical vol- 
ume discloses the fact that he was twice 
offered the post of Ambassador to Eng- 
land. In reply to President McKinley 
he declined the honor, among other rea- 
sons, because he could not afford the 
expense. The post necessarily involves 
a style of living which is far beyond what 
the salary provides. It is clear that 
the salaries of our Ambassadors and Min- 
isters abroad are quite inadequate. 


a 


Vassar College is modest. While Co- 
lumbia University asks for ten million 
dollars, and Harvard swallows four mil- 
lion without winking, and Chicago takes 
indefinite millions, Vassar asks for only 
one million ; and, indeed, will be happy to 
get $200,000 before June, to secure as 
much conditionally pledged by Mr. 
Rockefeller. She deserves all she can 
get. 

& 

Is not Theodore Roosevelt President 
of the United States? Is it decent that 
six leading labor delegates in Montana 
should be threatened with expulsion 
from Labor and Socialist organizations 
because they accept an invitation to dine 
with the President? Are the President’s 
social courtesies to be used to the dam- 
age of himself and his guests, West as 


well as South? 
& 


General Thomas M. Anderson requests 
us to say that his article in this week’s 
issue was not intended to influence the 
question of General Wood’s confirmation. 














Insurance Frauds 


THERE is a growing and perfectly 
legitimate sentiment against wildcat and 
bogus insurance companies that collect 
premiums but afford noprotection in cases 
of loss. The ease with which a man with- 
out any sort of responsibility has been 
able to establish himself in furnished 
rooms and from thence to send out mis- 
leading and fraudulent circulars, which 
has had very recent exemplification in 
this city, is simply appalling. No won- 
der there is a revolt against insurance 
that does not insure. To combat abuses 
of this kind a committee of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
was recently appointed. They were 
charged with the duty of presenting a 
memorial to Congress praying for action 
that should prohibit the use of the United 
States mails by unauthorized and irre- 
sponsible concerns. This was to have 
been accomplished by an extention of 
the anti-lottery laws. This committee 
has been prompt in the performance of 
its duties, and Monday, November 16th, 
a bill which had previously been sub- 
mitted to the House was introduced in 
the Senate by Senator John F. Dryden, 
of New Jersey, President of the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company of America. 
The purpose of the bill is set forth in 
its title, which is as follows: 


“To amend sections 3,804 and 3,929 of the 
revised statutes and other laws for the suppres- 
sion of lotteries, so as to make them applicable 
to letters, postal cards, circulars, pamphlets 
and other publications concerning any business 
of and contracts and policies of life, fire or other 
insurance transmitted into any State, District 
or Territory by concerns or persons not author- 
ized to transact such business in the State, Dis- 
trict or Territory from which the same are 
transmitted.” 


Such a bill ought to and will doubt- 


less receive not only Congressional but 
also popular favor. 


Pullman Car Porters and 


Damages 


THE United States Court of Appeals 
in Chicago has rendered a decision in 





Insurance 


which it has been held that Pullman car 
porters are not entitled to damages 
from railroad corporations for personal 
injuries resulting from railway acci- 
dents. In view of the fact that many 
Pullman porters carry accident insur- 
ance obtained through companies mak- 
ing a specialty of this class of business, 
some of which have been writing it on 
the installment plan, the decision will 
have a widespread interest. Under the 
circumstances the outlook for the por- 
ters is by no means bright, as in the 
porters’ contract with their employing 
company they are compelled to sign a 
waiver of claim for personal injuries 
against the railroad company. 
st 

Ir is now definitely announced that 
the scheme of Mr. W. C. Nones, of 
Louisville, Ky., for a mutual company to 
insure manufacturers against injury 
arising because of strikes, to which ref- 
erence was made at some length in our 
issue of August 20th last, has been aban- 
doned. According to Mr. Nones this 
has come about because of the general 
indifference of manufacturers, who, it 
would seem, should have been interested. 
There seems to be a trend in modern 
industrial life toward the strike as the 
most certain method of righting the real 
or fancied wrongs of labor, because of 
which there ought to be a consider- 
able field for insurance designed to pro- 
tect manufacturers from losses arising 
from strikes. Because the Employer Un- 
derwriters at the reciprocal exchange 
could not formulate a satisfactory plan 
of insurance in this direction it does not 
by any means signify, however, that some 
other concern cannot avoid the rocks 


_upon which the Nones concern has split 


and establish a strike insurance that shall 
be mutually satisfactory. 


....Norris Sutherland, Superintend- 
ent of Agencies for the Bankers Life of 
New York, is about to become Eastern 
Superintendent of Agencies for the 
Union Central Life of Cincinnati. Mr. 
Sutherland has our best wishes with the 
Union Central Life, whose business in 
the East is steadily growing. 
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Trade with South America 


Secretary Shaw’s brief address at the 
annual dinner of the Chamber of Com- 
merce had for its subject the policy of 
subsidizing the American merchant ma- 
rine, with especial reference to trade 
with South America, and the approach- 
ing construction of the Isthmian canal. 
The limits of our space prevent us from 
considering at this time the arguments 
for and against ship subsidies. It may 
be said, however, that a considerable and 
influential minority of the Republican 
party have not accepted the arguments 
in favor of them, that the Democratic 
party is in agreement with that minority, 
and that the history of the Atlantic 
Steamship Trust and the Shipbuild- 
ing Trust since what was virtually 
a rejection of the Hanna Subsidy bill in 
the House, has increased the force of the 
opposition which any subsidy bill must 
encounter. This, we think, is quite gen- 
erally understood. 

As for our trade with South America, 
it is certainly true that the development 
of it demands attention. But it is not 
clear that for this development the sub- 
sidizing of freight carriers is needed 
above all other things. Reports from 
consuls of the United States in South 
and Central America during the last ten 
years have continually pointed out what 
is required. Our exporting. manufac- 
turers have not diligently studied the 
needs and ways of South American con- 
sumers. They have not sought carefully 
to consult the tastes and preferences and 
traditions of the people. Relying mainly 
upon their domestic market in the States, 
and devoting their energies chiefly to 
that market, they have failed to compete 
successfully with European exporters 
who studied the South American buyer, 
intelligently catered to his wants, sent 
their agents to live with him, and paid 
due regard to all his demands as to credit 
and methods of doing business. We 
must profit by the example of European 
traders in South America if we are to 
become their successful rivals in that 
part of the world. And we must be will- 
ing to sell at their prices. Here there 
is an obstacle in the higher cost of pro- 
ducing many of our goods, due to higher 
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wages and the greater cost of certain raw 
materials that are subject to tariff duties. 
If we sell to foreign buyers at prices 
much lower than those demanded at 
home, our own people complain. 

We must also be willing to buy as well 
as to sell, and to buy in a friendly way. 
There is in such foreign trade a law of 
barter that should not be ignored. For 
some years we have refused to accept 
treaties of commercial reciprocity nego- 
tiated with South American countries by 
our own agents. We have thus virtually 
repudiated a reciprocal treaty with Ar- 
gentina. This alone is enough to restrain 
any development of our trade with that 
growing nation. There are several reme- 
dies to be applied, several other devices 
to be used, before we tax our people for 
freight subsidies to enlarge our trade 
with South America. 


a 


LarRGE amounts of the Lake Shore 
General Mortgage seven per cent. bonds, 
due December Ist, have already been 
exchanged by Speyer & Co. for the same 
company’s three and one-half per cent. 
gold bonds, due in 1997, which will be a 
first lien on the main line and other prop- 
erties, and a legal investment for savings 
banks in New York and other States. 
The exchange is still offered by Speyer 
& Co. up to and including December Ist. 


....The election of James Stillman, 
President of the National City Bank, to 
the New York Central board is regarded 
as indicating that the interest of the 
Standard Oil capitalists in that railroad 
company has recently been enlarged. Mr. 
Stillman takes the place of a Director 
who has represented the Vanderbilt in- 
terests, and he also becomes a member 
of the Executive Committee. 


...-Holders of the common stock of 
the Procter & Gamble Company have been 
informed that on or before January 2d 
next they will be entitled to subscribe for 
an additional $750,000 of common stock 
at $150 per share and at the rate of one 
— for every seven shares of the old 
stock. 


....Dividends announced: 


Harper & Bros. 1 per cent., payable Decem 
ber 15th. 
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PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Capital, Surplus and Profits, $2,247,132 

















‘¢ Banking by Mail’’ solves the problem of security and 
profit for your savings. No matter where you live 
you can make this bank your depository and receive 


4% COMPOUND INTEREST 


Hundreds of people in this country and abroad, with 
accounts ranging from $5 to many thousands, have 
done their banking entirely by mail with us for years 
and they’ve never lost a dollar. wo * x) 








Write to-day for the Booklet, ‘‘Banking by Mail.’’ 
Sent free if you mention The Independent. 


FOURTH AVENUE AND WOOD STREET 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 














cS SPECIAL !! 




















IN FALL 
Is a Boon for All 


. REGULAR PRICE 33 CTS. 
This unique underwear is no 


Good 12 & 5c Coffee fad—no experiment. 


GOOD 25 & 30c TEAS Lig highest medical authorities attest its 
v wortn, 
, BEST 50 & 65c TEAS A quarter century’s success proves it. 


Made of the finest Australian wool, and 
easily outlasts the best in other brands. Is 
BEST FANCY ELGIN 
CREAMERY 


therefore the best economizer, inasmuch as 
it saves both health and money. 
B U TT E R At Cost ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
GROCERIES, ETC. DR. JAEGER’S $. W. $. 6O’S OWN STORES 
NEw YorK: 306 Fifth Ave., 157 B’way 
The Great American Tea Ce. ; BROOKLYN: 504 Fulton Street 


LOTS 


BOSTON : 230-232 og oe Street 
31 4&4 33 VESEY ST., N.Y PHILADELPHIA: 1510 Chestnut Street 
P. ©. BOX 289 CHICAGO: 82 State Street 


TELEPHONE 2461 CORTLANDT 


AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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25 Art Subjects, or 
25 Madonnas, or 
25 On Life of Christ, or 
25 Landscapes, or 
25 Dogs, Kittens, etc., or 
25 Authors and Poets, or 
25 For Children 
Each set in a portfolio, or 
13 Pictures in Colors, or 
Art Booklet, Madonnas. 
or 50 cents for 


York Edition, 7 x9. 
of Art. @ 





Tremont Temple, BOSTON 


Perry Pictures, assorted, or 
25 Pictures in Colors, Birds,etc.,or 
11 Perry Pictures, Extra Size, or 
Portfolio 25 Pictures, New 
i Gems Or 11 of Animals 


[Sistine Madonna. The one-cent 
pictures are 6to 10 times this size.] 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 24. Malden, Mass 


Hor Christmas Gifts [be Perry Pictures 


ONE CENT EACH for 25 or more; 120 for $1.00. 
Send 25 cents for 


Postpaid 


Send 50 cents for Send $1.00 for 
These 11 Extra Size, 10 x 12. &, New York Edition, or 
Sistine Madonna ristmas Set, No. 2, 120pictures, 


Holy Night #4 x 8,allin the new Boston 
Feeding Her Birds ition, no two alike, or 
Shepherdess 120 Perry Pictures, your own se- 
Baby Stuart lection from 2,000 subjects. 
Horse Fair Or The Pe Magazine. 
Angel Heads or $1. 


Christmas Chimes 

Pharaoh's Horses 

Christ and Doctors 

Sir Galahad (Call it set 100) 
these and 12 others for $1.00 

Or 11 Madonnas. 

Or 11 for Children 


The Perry Magazine and 
so New York Edition, or 
50 Pictures in Colors—to new 
subscribers only, limited time. 
Send three two-cent 
stamps for Catalogue of 
1,000 miniature illustra- 
tions and two pictures. 
Gold Medal, Paris Exposition 


r 50 cents 
: These 3 sets for $1.40 
Beticfarti teed Highest Award, Buffalo. 





Send all Mail Orders to Malden Office 146 Fifth Averue, NEW YORK 





GULF & SHIP ISLAND RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 


THE returns from the Gulf & Ship Is- 
land Railroad for the month of October 
show a continuation of the remarkable 
prosperity of this road. Its earnings were 
the largest for any month in its history, 
being $169,270, an increase of $15,948 over 
the corresponding month of last year. 
For the four months ended October 31, 
the gross earnings are $636,444, as com- 
pared with $556,525 last year. In Octo- 
ber the road received from and delivered 
to its connections a total of 4,988 loaded 
cars, as compared with 4,382 last year; 
for the four months the road handled 18,- 
786 loaded cars, as compared with 16,537 
last year, an increase of 2,249 cars, or 13.6 
per cent. In October the road carried 11,- 
262 bales of cotton, as.compared with 
9,843 in 1902. For the first two months 
of the cotton year, the total for 1903 is 
20,692 bales, and for 1902, 16,149 bales. 

A considerable amount of progress has 
been made in Southern Mississippi dur- 
ing recent years, and those not in close 
touch with that part of the country can 
hardly appreciate its growth. Large lum- 
bering operations in this section are tribu- 
tary to the tonnage of the Gulf & Ship 
Island Railroad. Other sources of busi- 
ness for this road are found in the farms 
along the line of the road, as well as the 
factories, that are constantly increasing 
in number. The main line of the Gulf & 
Ship Island Railroad is 160.50 miles in 
length, and extends from Gulfport, Mis- 
sissippi, on Mississippi Sound, Gulf of 
Mexico, north and northwest to Jackson, 
the State Capital. The length of the va- 
rious branches brings the number of miles 
operated up to 251. Another branch now 





'under construction will add 60 more miles 
to the road’s length. No part of the Gulf 
& Ship Island is paralleled. It runs 
through one of the finest bodies of long 
leaf pine in the South. The soil is fertile, 
and much of it is already under cultiva- 
tion. The road has numerous connections 
with trunk lines, and one of the finest har- 
bors on the Gulf of Mexico is at its South- 
ern terminus. Great progress in agricul- 
ture has recently been made along the 
line of the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad. 
This progress has been especially note- 
worthy in cotton growing. All this con- 
tributes to the prosperity of the Gulf & 
Ship Island Railroad Company. 


AUSTIN ORGANS. . 
That “the old order changeth” is nowhere more strik 
ingly illustrated than in the building of pipe organs. For 
several years the Austin Orgen Company has nm con 
a its instruments under the Universal Air Chest 
system designed and patented by Mr. John T. Austin in 
1893 and it is perhaps not too much to say that mechanical 
perfection has been reached in Austin Organs. In matters 
of tone also some notable results have been recently 
achieved. ‘Three years ago the company secured the co- 
operation of Mr. Carlton C. Mitchell -America’s most gifted 
voicer, and now the announcement is made that Mr. Robert 
Hope-Jones, the famous acoustician and organ builder of 
England has become Vice President of the company and will 
devote his time to the worksin Hartford. The results which 
Mr. Hope-Jones has obtained have been by meegns of an in. 
strument which he invented for photographing sound waves. 
This proved that over fifty per cent. of the tone produced 
by ordinary instruments was lost by interference. The 
oe application of years of scientific stud 
as led to the production of an organ in which ‘all 
sound waves ure accurately blended and the loss due to in- 
terference entirely removed. Thus iu an instrument of 
moderate size, volume and delicacy of tone can be ob- 
tained which formerly required much greater s . This 
is a gain which will be heartily aporeciated by church archi- 
tects and organ committees. @ motto adopted by the 
Austin Organ Company. ‘* Scientia Artem Adjuvat”’ (Science 
Aideth Art) is most appropriate. 








PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD GOMPARNY WILL 
ISSUE GCLERIGAL ORDERS FOR 1904. 

Pursuant to its usual custum, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company will issue clerical orders for the year 1904 
to ordained clergymen having ular charge of churches 
located on or near its lines. Seapmen desiring such 
orders should make individual application for same on 
blanks furnished by the Company seronah its Agents. 
Applications should be sent to the General Office of the 
Company as soon as possible, in no case later than Decem- 
ber 19, so that orders may be mailed by December 31 to all 
clergymen entitled to receive them — 4dv. 
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LAKEWOOD. 





LAUREL HOUSE 


Season From October to June. 





LAUREL-IN-THE-PINES 


Season From 


November to May. 


Both Houses under the Management of DAVID B. PLUMMER, 











ST. DENIS 


Hotel 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 


Huropean Pian 
Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 


Rooms from $1.50 x? Day > 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up 

The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Rea- 
sonable Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptional Excellence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
ane secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 
order. 

WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 


The United states Hotel 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ee 























Situated on Beach, Kingston and Lincoln 
Streets, only two blocks from the South 
Terminal Station and convenient to the 
shopping district. 
celled table and good, comfortable rooms, 
TARIFF OF RATES: 


American Plan, . = $2.50 per day & up. 
European Plan (room only) 1.00 *“ ‘* & up. 


TILLY HAYNES, JAMES G. HICKEY, 
Proprietor. Manager. 
















Reasonable rates, unex- 


Three Fast 
California 
Trains 


The direct route to the Pacific, 
the Pioneer Line west and 
northwest from Chicago, and 
the only double track railway 
between Chicago and the Mis- 
souri River, is The North- 
Western Line. The 


Overland Limited 


the most luxurious train in the world, 
with two other fast trains, traverses 
this historic highway daily, with the 
finest of equipment and the quickest of 
schedules, through to San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and Portland without 
change. 


Ghe Best of Everything 


Low Rate Tourist Tickets on sale daily from 
all points. Be sure your ticket reads via The 
North-Western Line. Booklets and full infor- 
mation as to rates and schedules on request. 


W. B. Kniskern, Pass’r Traffic Mgr. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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California 
This Winter 
Why Not? 


sunny California ? 
Wouldn't it be delightful to spend ome winter without worrying about 
coal bills and snowstorms and icy walks and wintry blasts? 

Why not spend ¢Azs winter in California? Why not, indeed ? 

If you have the time, there is no reason why you should not enjoy a few weeks 
or months there as you never enjoyed yourself before. The cost of living is regulated 
by your tastes. You can pay from $7 to $12 per week for excellent accommodations, 
or as much as fancy dictates. 

Two publications about California are yours for a postal card request. One 
tells about the Golden State, its hotels, boarding houses, resorts, the prices charged, 

how reached, the names and addresses of proprietors. The other 
shows the best way to get to California. 
Please send the postal to-day—and mention “The Independent.” 


P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Ad. 60 CHICAGO. 


os would you like to spend this winter among the flowers and fruits of 
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Rev. L. 


Select Winter and Spring tour, 


sixty-five days. Personal escort. 
uro e ly at once. 
. ¥ 


A 
LE, Flemington G, New Jorsey, 
EMP i G, N 3 










EASTON SANITARIUM. 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. Twenty- 
five years’ experience; late First Assistant Physician in Middle- 
town, N. Y.. State Hospital; visit before deciding. 

C. SPENCER KINNEY, M_D., Easton, 


pouch & 
Ses ae 


Ss 
ee 161 BROADWAY. 
ri —A 688 BROADWAY. 


Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 


Sins DrBAACT OMPSONS EYE WAT ER | 
TRY SHOPPING BY MAIL 
IT WILL PAY YOU. 

Life-Size 


IDOLL, 


2 1-2 feet high. 
































This Doll is hand- 
painted in oil colors 
that will not crock. 

Doll te be stuffed 
with cotton, as direc- 
tions will show. 

Price of life-size 
Doll, 40c., or stuffed, 


60c. 
Postage on life-size Doll, 
4 5c., or stuffed, 3ic, 


If ordered by mail, add 

stage. 

Illustrated Catalogue of 
Handkerchiefs, Illustrated 
Catalogue of Dry Goods sent 
free toany address on appli- 


A pe 
Ee 3 

hw Bz 
: cation, 


The Taylor-Woolfenden Co., 


Woodward Avenue and State Street, Detrott, Mich, 


SARATOGA 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 


Take a bottle with your dinner 
You will find it 














Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING COMPANY, 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 











Many a good ship received a blow below the 
water ‘line that "didn’t show, but the ship went 
down. ; 

_ Many a man and woman is being fatally in- 
jured by coffee, but the hurt don’t show sometimes 
until it is too late. 

If coffee causes stomach and liver troubles or 
shatters the nerves it will finally locate a fixed 
disease in some one of the organs and then the 
‘ship may sink.” 

Itiseasy to quit coffee by changing to POSTUM 
FOOD COFFEE, well boiled and delicious, with 
a flavor all its own. 

Look sharp that cook boils it enough. 

POSTUM. There’s a reason. 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High Grade Good 
ever offered in the United States for furnishing the houne. 


(t includes a full line of 
. Our Standard for the 
Eddy Refrigerators, xi Sine aia 
Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 





Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station within 100 
miles of New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and careful 
attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St. and 135 W. lst St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


DRESS HATS SOFT HATS 
OPERA HATS PANAMAS 


E. WILLARD JONES 


LATE FIRM BIRD & CO. 


HATTER EXCLUSIVE 


STYLES. 
49 Nassau Street 
SILK UMBRELLAS New York 
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REED & BARTON 


SILVERSMITHS 
Wedding Presents sreruing sitver 





41 Union Square —and— 6 Maiden Lane 
NEW YORK 

















7 
What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 
TO PROVE that Daus’ “ Tip-Top” is 
the best and simplest device for making 
100 cogres from Pen-written and 5 
copies from typewritten original, 
we will ship complete duplicator, 
cap size, without deposit, on ten 
(10) days’ trial. 
Price $7.50 less Trade 
——— Discount of 33444, or $5 net. 
THE FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO, 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. 


No ostuunente 
& N fee until pat- 
A T I ent is allowed. 


Write for “In- 
ventor’s Guide.” 
FRANKLIN H. HOUGH. Atlantic Bidg., Washington, D.C 











EVERY CHURCH SHOULD USE 

INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS, 
_ Reverence for the Lord's Table demands 
tT Cleanliness. A complete outfit will be 
sso sent any church fur trial before purchas- 

FL ing upon rec quest. Address 
THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE Co., 
Drawer 4, Lima, Ohiv. 


NEW YORK 


uses vastly more writing ma- 
chines than any other city on 
earth and the last censusshows 


78% 


Remington. The voice of ex- 
perience decides for the 


REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER> 
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J. M. HANSON’S CLUBBING OFFERS 


LEXINGTON, HY. 


All Three 
One Year 
LESLIE’S 


MONTHLY $3.00 


PERIODICALS IN ANY CLUB MAY BE SENT TO ONE OR DIFFERENT ADDRESSES. 
(@~ ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE FOR ONE FULL YEAR. 
INDEPENDENT... .... 730 °@ Club Price 500 Oe Club Price 


THE 
INDEPENDENT 


MONTHLY 








WORLD’S WORK 











INDEPENDENT ... 
BELIEN OF REVIEWS. 230 Ga QQ || MoREBS WORK 20 3 Rg OG ANS 
DOEENOENT ceeeee 09 (gs Club Price | | AR INTER STAN OE 00 Og Club Price 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 2:00) $3.25 iON 1:00 $4.25 


































CLUB PRICE 





The Independent, sosmageteen. Leslie’s flo. and Woman’s Home Companion 


ADDITIONAL CLUBS MAY BE MADE FROM CLASSES A and B 




































CLASS A CLASS B 

} Any Two of Art Interchange............ $4.00) Any Two of These 
American Boy........ .++++- $1.00 These Biblical World.............. 2.00 3 7 5 
poe Revver ongose copseots ountey 2180. ee eneces eeecece = $ . 
Geenepehttetn..e0--+e- one ee $1.50 itis keeant anccesmeses => ee Any Three 
Farm Poultry. «......000 cece 1.00 Current Literature, l yr... 3.00 
Frank Leslie's Monthly... 1.00 Any Three aa Giinennbelas 2.00 $5.25 

000 Health....cs.cse seccce d PINCOLE'S.. 00... seeeeeeeee ? 
"S BAZAP.....cerereeee 1.00 sadegatenedns socseveces 3.00 
House Beautitui............ 20| $2.00 || orogenic 2.50| Any One of These 
Household Ledger........-. 1.00 Toilettes.........0+ ssseseeees 2.00 y aes 
spare Tues Sains gvnsews Ls } Any Four bo a foaseunceves Py 
Qutdoor Lites 000 E00] g 9 gq || World's Workss000000000: 8m) $3.25 
x ore * e 

Philistine... cscs 1.00 i SOME SPECIAL OFFERS: 
Solvenlletec ts esc... Ege] Say Omn ot Theme | | Rees ed See eno ee 
POORER, coccccsccscccceccocece 1.00} With One of Class | | Independent and Physical Culture. . 2.75 
Sunset Magazine............ 1.00 B Independent and Worid’s Work... 3.75 
Woman’s Home Companion * ee = rm aeine LG: wea an 
FEUER. .cccccoccscsceccccccoce : n ent an ribner’s....... . 4. 

J $2. 75 Independent Se SIN sacs toc crnscscetssessetecee 5.50 





(t@- LADIES HOME JOURNAL and SATURDAY EVENING POST, $2.25 
Or We Will Duplicate Any Combination Offer Advertised. 





The Youth’s Companion, including all extra numbers and Springtime Calendar for 1904, may be addeil to 
any club for $1.75; Harper’s Magazine (or Weekly) $3.35; St. Nicholas $2.65; Century $3.65; McClure’s 
$1.00 : Bverybody’s $1.00; Munsey’s $1.00; Ladies’ Home Journal $1.00 ; Saturday Evening Post $ 1.25. 











FREE If you will send us Three orders for any combinations. you may have Free, a yout subscription to any 
periodical mentioned iu Class A above. Your Own Club and Two other Clubs, make the Three orders 


References : The Bradstreet Agency ; R. G. Dun & Co.; All Publishers. 
= Club Raisers aad Agents Wanted to take orders for our combination orders. Liberal commissions paid, 


Contains all Subscription offers. BETTER WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY, and 
Our 44 Page Catalogue see how much you po save. = IT’S FREE. 


Address J, M. HANSON, ““zmcr’ 115 Hanson Block, LEXINGTON, KY. 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO. 


Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 


31 Boulevard Haussmann 
PARIS 


Domestic and Foreign Bankers 


Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities 


bought and sold on commission, Interest allowed 
on deposits, Commercial 


Credits, 


Foreign exchange. 


Cable Transfers, Circular Letters for 


Travelers, available in all parts of the world. 


ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS OF 
Messrs. J. S. MORGAN & CO. 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 
LONDON. 

Bilis of Exchange, 





Cable Transfers, 


Commercial and 


Investment 


Travelers’ Credits, 


International Cheques, 


Securities. 


Collections, 
Certificates of Deposits. 








BROWN BROTHERS & GOQ., 
59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


31 YEARS OUR, CUSTOMERS 


HAVE TESTED 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. 


ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 
provedreulty, Weex- 
loans with our own: ow and torn them 
fpore experience, We give you the benefit of th _— 











Will mail to any address 





first mortgages on im- 






John Bencock Bldg., Boston. | Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
amine every security 

over complete. In we_ have 

Thequality of the securities now on hand has never 


Home Office Established 1871. lowa Falls, Iowa. 
oe know C4 bor- 
learned how to select t the ‘Dest. N 
been surpassed. Highest references. Write for circulars and 


N & T Sound, conservative 
0 ower, ake our 

now handling western f ta “exp has had 
full information free. PERKINS & coO., Lawrence, Kan. 





THE FOURTH NATIONAL 
BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK OFFERS TO DEPOS- 
ITORS EVERY FACILITY 
WHICH THEIR BALANCES, 
BUSINESS AND RESPONSI- 
BILITY WARRANT. 





Merchants’ National 
Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
42 Wall Street. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,401,000. 
DEPOSITS, $17,000,000. ~ 
FOUNDED 18038. 
198th Consecutive Semi-Annual Dividend 
Declared June 19th, 1903. 





OFFICERS. 
Robert M. Galloway................... President 
Elbert A. Brinckerhoff. . .. Vice-President 
Witla: B. T. Keyeet......cccccccccce- Cashier 
Samuel S. Campbell,.......... Assistant Cashier 
DIRECTORS. 
John A, Stewart........ Chairman of Board, U. 8. Trust Co 
Elbert A. Brinckerhoff . . en .. Capitalist 
Chas. Stewart Gmith......... .000  c: cccce Merchant 
I i IL, cncunesinae+<crovccerenesauas Oelrichs & Co. 
 dectccacee eeaneauaeniecr’ Vermilye & Co. 
SE Ge IIE oo oc cccccocsecedcceecses . President 
Chas. D. Dickey .............. ‘inlaid Brown Bros. & Co. 
George Sherman ... .... ..........V. P. Central Trust Co. 
Edward Holbrook..............00+0+- Pres. Gorham Mfg. Co. 


Orris K. Eldredge ................----.Eldredge, Lewis & Co. 
Joseph W. Harriman.,................Harriman & Company 
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A CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENT 





Interest payable January and July. 


First Mortgage 5°6 Gold Bonds 
Gulf @ Ship Island Railroad Company 


Year ended June 30, 1903. 1902. 19OI. 
Mileage, - - - 251 251 248.25 
Gross Income, - $1,708,766 $1,374,684 $1,030,849 
Net Income, - - 629,148 434,170 235,289 
Interest, - - 195,430 175,311 230,742 
Surplus, - : - 433,718 258,859 45547 


Principal due February, 1952. 





Price, 102% and Accrued Interest. 





An illustrated pamphlet descriptive of this railroad and the country 
served by it will be sent on application. 


FISK & ROBINSON, 


35 Cedar Street, NEW YORK 
28 State Street, - BOSTON 














EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK, 
at New ae in the State of New York, at the close of 
business November 17th, 1903: 


























RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..........sesceeseesees - $1,165, 38 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured........... 
United States bonds to secure circulation. . 250,000.00 
United States bonds to — U. 8. deposits. 200,000. 
United States bonds on hand...........+.0+. e 50,000. 
Premiums on United Lane BEMES. ccccccccce 9,312. 
Stocks, securities, etc........ssceccceccceece 747,171.89 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures........ 00,000.00 
Due from National banks (not ag agents). 155,965.98 
Due from State banks and bankers.......... 20,179.04 
Checks and other cash items..... Seeceece 13,083.25 
Exchanges for Clearing House. ee 102,384.93 
Notes of other National banks ° 10,855.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents.. 798.90 
— money reserve in bank, viz.: 
peseceteesccesosseose coc . $509,047.50 
reece -tender MOTOS. ccccccccece --- 85,112.00 
—_——_——- 594,159.50 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)...........seee+- 12,500.00 
WR ccc cvccecécecessatcunecsesiews eeee+ $3,4382,158.77 
LIABILITIES, 
= ital stock BD DRerccscccdecsvescceceoss $250,000.00 
: } > ce ghbenbobseeseornneeeces conse 50,000.00 
Gadivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 834,946.53 
National bank notes we eeeceseceese 247,397.50 
Due te trust companies and savings banks 146,887.61 
Individual de —_— fe subject OP GG ccvccccce , 162,263.58 
Demand certificates of deposit............... 4,627.34 
GCartsied GROCMB.. cc cccccccccccccvcccccccccoce 25,896.76 
Cashier's checks outstanding Lcbiceterenaceubs 139.45 
United States deposits. .......sceseececcveecs 200,000.00 
DOG ive cccccdeccviccccvéicedccoccoccecsss $3, weaneased 


ones or New. Yorx, County or New York, 8s. 
2. THOMPSON, N. ‘Cashier of the above- mained" bank, do 
oitinile swear that the above statement is true to the best 
of i A knowledge and belief. A. THOMP a. as 
Subse’ 


ribed and owen} 7. batees me this B Novae _ 
ber, 1 § otary ic. 
Correct-—Attest: HORACE HUTCHINSON, 
REDERIOK ZITTEL, Directors. 
ROH’ D B. KELLY, od 











EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
IRVING NATIONAL BAN 


at New York, in the State of New York, ae ne close of 




















business November 17th, 1903: 
RESOURCES. 

OO GUE GRNRNNNIR. 000080 0000000060000806b0 - aes eee 
United States bonds to secure Sees... 250,000.00 
Premiums on | aogge~t States bonds. . eee0 16,250.00 
GOSeED, GUCUFUEIER, 008. cccccccceccccecccece ee 725.81 
Banking house, Poatenes and fixtures........ 37,740.97 
Other. real estate owned.........sseceeeees 000. 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 651,815.31 
Due from State banks and bankers.......... 281.45 
Checks and other cash items................ 24,127.38 
Exchanges for Clearing House.............. ° 345, 
Notes of other National banks............... 10,220.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 172.49 

Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
NEED ceaccopenecoeceseseeesees $808,616.50 
Lngal-tenéer WOR cacecitecccce 331,663.00 
—_————_ 1, 140, 279.50 
Redemption fund with Untied States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)..............+. 12,500.00 
Due om United States Proasuver, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund......... 0600066 18,698.42 
ee oeedeceseconebeasonawosenwates - $8,392,249.57 
"_ LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im... ..ccccccccccccccece «++ $1,000,000. 
SUMNER DEBE v cc ccccovccccccceccoccosoceceses 000 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 315,495.34 
National bank notes outstanding........... e 246,450.00 
Due to other National banks..............++. 393,410.06 
Due to State banks and bankers....---..--- 308,630.86 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.... 829,205.76 
Individual deposits subject to —.. -» 4,261,005.49 
mand certificates of deposit e 87,242.81 
e certificates of deposit 68,500.00 
Certified checks,...........+. oe 503. 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. Kenedessouneeele 118,715.29 
Th. «002 shes nstonssanvssweeeesan ated $8, meee 57 


as a 4 sd Yorx, County or Nsw Youn, ss. 
WERNER, Cashier of "the above-named bank 
aaa’ swear —_ wi above statement is true to the Mie best 
of ae ee and belief. B. F. WERNER, Cashier. 
bed and ween to RING, me this 20th Ww of No- 


vember, 1903. Ww. Co. Nota mee . ¥. Co. 
Correct—Attest: W. H. TOPTEN 
%,8. 5 REED, Directors. 
JOHN W. NIX, 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE ) eee OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
at New York City, in the State of New York, at the close at New York City, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business November 17th, 1903: of business November 17th, 1903: 
RESOURCES. 
rh i Ct. cccanuwand vacseseed $21,382,877.94 RESOURCES. 218.583.¢0 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured........... 36,959.36 | Loans and discounts........ ecccccccccceccess $50,218, tr 
United States bonds to secure circulation.... 5,000,000.00 | Overdrafts, secured and unsecured............ 65,57 
United States bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits.. 1,053,000.00 United States bonds to secure circulation.... 2,900,000.00 
PE P, O00 ccccescctiaaseesoesnce 2,631,876.53 | Bonds to secure United States deposits...... 3,648,000.00 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures........ 1,270,000.00 | Premiums on United States bonds........... 223,063.75 
Other real estate owned..............eeee00 87,341.78 | Stocks, securities, etC.........+.esseeeeeeees gray 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 4,540,974.23 Banking house, furniture and fixtures........ 1,779,157. 
Due from State banks and bankers........... 362,649.26 | Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 4,776,842.99 
Internal revenue stamps.............sessee0- 108.68 | Due from State banks and bankers.. 571.21 
© Checks and other cash items................ 141,081.91 | Checks and other cash items.. 412,026.63 
Exchanges for Clearing House............... 7,383,675.34 | Exchanges for Clearing House. 5,458,637.92 
Lawful money reserve  * bank, viz.: Notes of other National banks.. ee 000. ; 
BOGED cccccocccecccececccceoce $2,141,969.65 Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: P 
Legal-tender notes............. 1,221,351.00 | Oo +. ++-$11,788,329.32 
————_———_ 3, 363, 320.65 Legal-tender notes............ 3,314,984.00 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer ———— 15, 103,318.32 
(5 per cent. of circulation)...............+: 250,000.00 | Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than (5 per cent. of circulation)............+-+++ 145,000.00 : 
5 per cent. redemption fund............... 75,155.00 Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
a 5 per cent. redemption fund.............++-- 63,000.00 
+ biGbebdekddida dene iirenneeseeeeel 47,529,020.68 “tan enn ane On 
LIABILITIES. . ; i cdacwssetsvsantmeonssceawersensede $85,923;272.98 
rr OO Oe. i cacéeeeceesseseens $5,000,000.00 3 
Surplus fund........ccccccscccecvccceccscccce 2,250,000.00 i — $3,000,000.00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 1,587,375.74 Ganteel — DAld IM......--eeeereereeeeeees 000,000.00 
Bcc ww wwe ccc ccc ec ee e)@}©669O.B29.45 | SUEPAUB SUM. cee seesessersresesseassssssseres '? ’ . 
National bank notes outstanding, ...22.....2. 6,000000-00 | Undivided profits, iess expenses and taxes paid. 1,926,968.18 
Due to other National banks................ 8,806,516.25 | National bank notes outstanding . o06, 200.08 
Due to State banks and bankers........... . 2,257,231.24 | Due to other National banks...... a Ot 48 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.... 526,990.14 | Due to State banks and bankers » py rH 
Dividends unpaid. (iebanewaehakins os bac hewae 13,626.50 | Due to trust companies and savings banks.... 17,103,811 00 
Individual deposits subject to check........ . 18,705,225.70 | Dividends unpaid............... esagececences 656. 
Demand certificates of deposit.............+ 153,158.52 | Individual deposits subject to check. : 
sn ce ndeddbnainonceneeen 1,443,027.42 | Demand certificates of deposit....... 
Cashier’s checks outstanding...............06 883,839.72 | Certified checks...............++.. sete 
United States deposits..............ccecceece 1,053,000.00 | Cashier’s checks outstanding............. cove Soaenes 
Labilities other than those above stated: — Se eposits.......+seeeeeeeee cocoe SERED 
ee, Se Sere erenrsoncenneenaneaie an REORD | Tine Wah GUNMEL...0220200000020002 TIEIIIED 2,5924000:00 
Di cskdutertieusiatianinvdngesapedaaad $47,529,020.68 “gan 923.972.98 - 
Stats or New York, County or New YORK, 838.: Total. .cccccccccces coovece evcece eeccesese $85,923,272.98 
I, EDWARD BURNS, Cashier of the above-named bank, Stats or New York, County or New YoRE, 88.: 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the I, GEO. 8. HICKOE, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
best of my knowledge and belief. EDWARD BURNS, solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best 
Cashier. of knowedge and belief. GEO. 8S. HICKOK, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 20th or of No- Subscribed and sworn to before me this 20th ony of No- 4 
vember, 1903. WM. IVES WASHBURN, vember, 1903. WM. E. DOUGLAS, 
Notary Public, New York Co. Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. Notary Public, Kings Co. 
Correst—Attest: J. R. MAXWELL, Correct—Attest: CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, 
WM. L. BULL, Directors, RICHARD DELAFIELD, Directors. 
DUMONT CLARKE, JOHN E. BORNE, 








Lake Shore & Michioan Southern Railway Co, 


SECOND CONSOLIDATED GENERAL MORTGAGE 7% BONDS 


DUE DECEMBER 1ST, 1903. 


Holders of the unexchanged balance of the above Bonds may ON OR BEFORE DECETII1- 
BER IST, 1903, exchange same at our Office, Bond for Bond, for 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railwav Co. 


3%% GOLD BONDS 
DUE JUNE 1ST, 1997. 


The 7 per cent. Second Mortgage Coupon Bonds must be delivered to us ON OR BEFORE DECEM- ; 
BER Ist, 1903, coupon detached, and the 344% Bonds delivered by us in exchange will carry the June 
1, 1904, Coupon. 

Registered Bonds will be accepted on the same basis. 

After December ist, 1903, the 34% Gold Bonds will havea DIRECT FIRST MORTGAGE 
LIEN UPON THE MAIN CINE of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway Company from Buf- 
falo to Chicago and other properties described in the Mortgage. The amount of these Bonds outstand- 
ing on December rst, 1903, will be $50,000,000, and no further Bonds can be issued under the Mortgage. 
The interest is payable semi-annually June 1st and December 1st; the Bonds are in coupon form in the 
denomination of $1,000, and can be registered as to principal and as to principal and interest. They are 
a legal investment for Trustees in New York, and for savings banks in the States of New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey and New Hampshire. 


New York, November 19th, 1903. 
SPEYER @ CO., 24-26 Pine Street. 
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PORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 
RNa 7 TIONAL SHOE AND CDATHER BANK, 
at New Avork City, in the mates of New York, at the close 
of business November 17th, 1903: 








RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts............eeeseeeeecees $5,503,614.22 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured........... 1,134.59 
United States bonds to secure circulation.. 50,000.00 
Stocks, securities, etC.........-seeceeeeeeees 225,137.89 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures......... 465,000.00 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 941,628.44 
Due from State banks and bankers........... 480,432.84 
Checks and other cash items............+++0. 66,510.86 
Exchanges for Clearing House............-.++- 555,729.66 
Notes of other National banks..............+. 2,915.00 
Fractional paper currency, ae and cents. 8,750.38 
a 4 money reserve in bank, viz. 

bsgedentaderietsceaceesd $1, 286, 726.50 

rae tender notes............-. 2, 265.00 
———————_ 1, 448, 9911.50 

Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 * — cent. of circulation).............-++ 2,500.00 

Due Prom United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund.............+++ ° 10,000.00 
BN 6.cdskateddsdsshadarabekeseueeededa $9,707,345.38 

LIABILITIES. 

ital stock paid im.......ccccccccccccccces 1,000,000.00 
Pm s fun es ibbbedbengntathieeennhs etwas $ 250,000.00 
Un vided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 77,908.23 
Taxes anticipated. .......ccsccccccccccscccece 10,000.00 
National bank notes outstanding.............- 46,250.00 
Due to other National banks..............+.+- 1,492,514.30 
Due to State banks and bankers.............. 1,691,845.88 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.... 368,895.38 
DipiGemGs WPAN. 2c rc cccccccccvccccccccccce 105.00 
Individual deposits subject to check......... 4,639,215.83 
Demand certificates of deposit.............++ 59,104.92 
SE MI coer 6nsecceestccsrescecoeeese 68,781.23 
Cashier’s checks outstanding...............+. 2,724.61 
So iincceebinkcnisneseeakenaenesewetie $9,707,345.38 


Stats or New York, County or New YorRK, 88.: 

I, JOHN A, HILTNEB, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do ‘solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

JOHN A. HILTNER, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 7 day of No- 
vember, 1903. E. J. ANTHONY, 

oe Public, Kings . (No. 60). 

Certificate filed in N. Co. 

Correct—Attest: GEO. H. MACY, 
rth H. HUBBARD, Directors. 
w. MOYER. 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business November 17th, 1903 























RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.......ceecsesccesceccece $7,831, 692.56 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecu BEN coccceccce 10,953. 
United States bonds to secured circulation.... 935,000. 
United States bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits.. 635,000.00 
WOW TECK Clty BARES, .cccccccccccccccccccece 000.00 
Premiums on United States bonds.......... e 93,418.96 
Premiums on New York City bonds.......... 5,367.70 
SPO. GR cccccccenessectseseoese 874,900.28 
Ey Se SE, wn ccecckeelestesen eens 29,228.52 
ES Sid's 60.0b004040040000000%00006 34,262.88 
Other real estate and mortgages owned....... 85,912.91 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 2,024,299.01 
Due from State banks and bankers........... 226,187.06 
Checks and other cash items................ 140,616.34 
Exchanges for Clearing House............... 918,558.65 
Notes of other National banks................ 57,460.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents.. 6,461.64 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
EY Dutiebackann 6ad66s 60h > 0-004 $1,814,972.50 
Legal-tender notes............. 446,617.00 
————————_ 2, 261, 589.50 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(6 per cent. of circulation)................. 46,750.00 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund................ 49,750.00 
Baie tks os ccitedasumeenadnehad ex eduae $16,767,409.85 
LIABILITIES 
Gagtei MID Di cionscincnceseessacs ens $1,000,000 
Su he .h5tddaeeust ne sontahecececasene 400,000. 
Un ided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 200,269.31 
National bank notes outstanding.............. 935,000. 
Due to trust companies and savings banks. . 730,375.39 
Due to other National banks................. » 758,402. 
Due to State banks and bankers.............. »270.87 
Cc bce ccddecednncakeseces wen 8,115.16 
Individual deposits subject to check.......... 7,689,277.34 
Demand certificates of deposit.............+. 8,297.07 
 itctantehskenerecanscaecceoenh 146,882.05 
Cashier’s checks outstanding.................. 5,774.07 
Ce GE, . occ wcnccceeceentt eee 903,000.00 
Deposits of United States disbursing saicakc’ 103,745.76 
SEE SD GI 400605400000 qn0snbcasons 400,000.00 
ee TT ree $16,767,409.85 
STATE “. New York, County or New YORK, 88.: 


%~ G&G &@ Ley Cashier of the above- manned bank, do 
solemnly swear that 4 apeve statement is true to the best 
of my knowledge and beli YOUNG, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn = before me this 2ist day of No- 
DAN’L A. SLATTERY 


vember, 1903. 
Notary Public, N. Y. Go. 
Correct—Attest: RALPH L. CUTTER, 
HENRY SAMPSON, ‘t Directors. 
EDWIN LANGDON, 





Incorporated 1853. 


United States Trust Company of NeW York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 





CAPITAL, ° , . ° 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 


$2,000,000 
a ee . $12,053,207.77 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid Into Court, and Is authorized to 


act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 





LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. 


JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres, 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 
JOHN A. STEWART. Chairman of the Board. 


SamMvuEL SLOAN, 

D. Wiis JAMEs, 

Joun Harsew RHOADES, 
Anson PHELPs STOKES, 
Joun Crossy Brown, 
Epwarp Cooper. 


Gustav H. Scuwas, yous & KEwnepy, 
F — E. Vm Cc. ae 
ZORGE E. Vieror, 488 
JaMES STILLMAN, " 
Joun CLAFLIN, Lymax J. Gaex, 


Joun J. PHFLPS, 





JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER.. 
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EPORT oF, THE CONDITION OF THE 

LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York City, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business November 17th, 1903: 








RESOURCES. 
oF SE eae $5,604,542.58 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured........... ,280.09 
United States bonds to secure circulation..... 250,000.00 
United States bonds to secure U. S. deposits. . 250,000.00 
SRE, GUGUTEITEM, GOB. cccccccceccccceccecces 4,912,641.26 
Due from National banks (not reserve agente. 542,848.10 
Due from State banks and bankers 10,500.76 
Checks and other cash items....... 34,352.51 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. . 825,666.48 
Notes of other National banks............... 20,786.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents.. 1,353.08 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
tn iccatusnehedd beet ee ebed $1,026,381.52 
Legal. Pe ME. < ccccsccesss 1,195,684.00 
2,222,065.52 


Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation).............++00- 12,500.00 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than 


5 per cent. redemption fund............... 21,000.00 
Di insnti-tisitiih- 6nd deni nimble pteena date eke $14,209,536.38 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital Pt PE Us cc cckabeeteckieeennewas $300,000.00 
Su tinct cpedbecadareaiedarteaeuae a 700,000.00 
Un rided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 622,888.36 
National bank notes ontstanding............. 247,847.50 
Due to other National banks................. 554,032.75 
Due to State banks and bankers.............. 96,897.55 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.... 227,621.89 
Individual deposits subject to check.......... 10,425, 151.72 
Demand certificate of deposit................ 108,939.01 
i. Sh Aaa ae aReaee anaes 87,611.99 
Cashier’s checks outstanding................. 138,545.61 
RO Eee 250,000.00 
United States bond account..............+0+- 500,000.00 


RE ah Se ee ae ee TET $14.209,536.38 
Strate or New Yore. County or New York, H 
I, CHAS. ELLIQT WARREN, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the steve statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
CHAS. ELLIOT WARREN, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 20th “day of No- 
vember, 1903. A. LANSING BAIRD. 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co 
Correct—Attest: WwW. R. GR 


OF. 
E. V. ROSSITER. ? Directors. 
THOS. L. JAMES. 








EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 
IMPORTERS’ AND TRA 


close of business November 17th, 1903: 










SOURCES. 
a 2 L CIR 0:0:0:60:5:0:0:240: neem eeae en $22,847,766.45 
id eth cad o cglets ii mmdie maine aanww 2,981.26 
United States bonds to secure circulation. 50,000.00 
BE, “CEOEEEOEE, GOR. cccccsccccesccccvesses 85,800.00 
EE Me ketndedeneetebeeenesncécek bos 200,000.00 
Due from National banks 1,451,823.33 
Due from State banks........ 46,177.72 
Checks and other cash items.. 67,801.70 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 1,922,997.03 
Notes of other National banks. 96.00 
Cink canned cic eeaweehaess ane 450.00 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
| epstecsnr tne tellpetinegaya ai $3,353, 100.00 
Legal-tender notes............. 1,322,518.00 


4,675,618.00 





Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)................. 2,500.00 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund.............. 29,000.00 
I a Ce ne $30,833,011.49 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital pane Ee Dir ctcwnctentweceviesices $1,500.000.00 
= atria atte elemigia a deg hie aa eak nee 000.00 
ndivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 1,659,882.11 
National bank notes outstanding............ »150.00 
State bank notes outstanding................ 5,682.00 
Due to other National banks................ 9,942,680.93 
Due to State National banks................ 2,519,383.57 
Due to trust companies and savings banks. . 1,112,649.25 
EE: ss cnens ion bedabekaweneekie e 7,191.00 
Individual deposits subject to check......... 8,845, 482.61 
Demand certificates of deposit ‘ 20,733.33 
Certified checks................. 128,405.19 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 811.50 
Ee ee ee Oe $30, 833, 011.49 
Stats 3 New York, County New Yor«, s 


or Ss. 

I, H. POWELL, Asst. Cashier of the shove ‘National 
Bank, A ‘solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

H. H. POWELL. Asst. Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 20th day of No- 
vember, 1903. CHAS. H. BECKER. 
Cert. filed in New York Co. Notary Public. Kings Co. 

EDWARD TOWNSEND 
HENRY i ICKELHEIMER, > Directors. 
JAMES R. PLUM, 











To the Stockholders of cha 


United States Realty and Construction Company 


As owners and representatives of owners of large amounts of the capital stock of the United States 
Realty and Construction Company, we have, after full consideration, determined to request the stockholders 
to confer upon us powers, as a Stockholders’ Committee, which will enable us to secure some radical changes 
in the administration of the Company, especially in its Construction Department, and to establish an ad- 
ministration of all the Company’s affairs, which we believe will be advantageous to the interests of the 
stockholders, and will secure for the Company the confidence of the communities in which !ts business 





] is to be transacted. 


We deem it important that steps should be taken now, in order that these changes may be made with- 
out any unnecessary delay, and these nowers should be conferred upon us fora period sufficiently long to 
provide for the continuance for a reasonable period of such an administration of the Company’s affairs. 

All preferred and common stockholders desiring to cooperate with us in this matter are requested to 
deposit their stock certificates ON OR BEFORE DECEMBER 15, 1903, with the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York, No. 25 Nassau Street, New York City, transferred to us, under an agreement which 
shall vest the same, and the voting powers thereon, in"ourselves and our successors until the expiration ot 
three years from the next annual meeting of the stockholders of the Company, unless the committee should 
determine upon an earlier dissolution of the deposit and return of the stock. Upon the dissolution of the 
deposit, the deposited stock certificates will be returned free of charge. 

| The Committee is to act by vote of a majority of its members. 
Upon deposit of the stock, negotiable certificates will be issued representing the same, and application 


(undersigned. 
: New York, November 109, 1903, 





iwill be made to list these Certificates upon the New York Stock Exchange. 
Copies of the deposit agreement may be obtained from The Equitable Trust Company or any of the 


JAMES tt Chairman. 
C JAMES H. HYD 

A.. D. SUHTAHARD. 
F. P. OLCO 
JAMES STILLMA 


TT, 
STOCKHOLDERS’ COMMITTEE. 








THE INDEPENDENT 








EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BAN 
at New York, in the State.of New York, at “i. close of 


business November 17th, 1903: 




















RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts............e.seee0+ $6,722,886.12 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured eccees 2 1,042.61 
United States bonds to secure circulation..... 650,000.00 
United States bond to secure U. S. deposits.. 500,000.00 
Premiums on United States bonds............ 63,000.00 
Stocks, securities, etc.............+. ° 15,636.62 
Banking house, furniture and fixture: 250,000.00 
Other real estate owned...........escsesseeee 250,000.00 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 1,217,823.84 
Due from State banks and bankers........... ,096.54 
Checks and other cash items..............+++ 076. 
Exchanges for Clearing House.............+. 549. 
Notes of other National banks.............. 13,000.00 
pean = nn Paper currency, nickels and cents... e 254. 
money ee in bank, viz.: 

Specie CODE CECE STO OS CCDS FOES EOC OOCOSOOSSOCS 1,671,015.00 

EMRRPCORERE BOSE. 0.000 ccccccccccecesceccoce 373. 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 

(6 per cent. of circulation)........cccccesecs 32,500.00 

WN 6.95:0:00:0005800004000gedesabonsenewed $12,691,253.34 
LIABILITIES. 

Ce MIE OE Diicconecstiveccivencies + $1,550,000.00 
SE Sih 0060656600065 00s%000¢000n00008 500,000.00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 185,386.66 
pg fg eee pe 19,529.25 
National bank notes outstanding............. 642,850.00 
Due to other National banks..............0++ 1,299,345.74 
Due to State banks and bankers............. 404,911.32 
Due to trust companies and eavings banks.. 847,695.86 
EE Ce cc ntken cee cmarhinbens saoeee 435.00 
Individual deposits subject to check.......... 5,999, 129.96 

Demand cert PS GE GIGGEE... ccccccecccus 484,678.00 
EE Sea ctcnndetenetnaddekeun@areds 77,594.11 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. .............+. 79,753.57 
SE CE dct cadecndecbeneneee% 499.878.87 
Deposits of United States ERR officers. 5.00 
United States bond account...............++ 00,000.00 

tian $:50400000t5resnessobeeenaatbsend $12,601,253.34 

Sues or Nsw County oF Ngew York, 3 


Yorr 
HENRY DIMSE, "Cashier of the above- oamed bank, do 
ote swear that the above wetement 9 cue to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. MSE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me te Oth day, of No- 
vember, 1903. WILLIAM V. A. E, 
Seal. ony Pa No. 48, New York Sab. 
Correct—Attest: TILLMAN 
WALD FLEITMANN, Directors. 
EDWIN 8. SCHENCK, 


THE MARKET @ FULTON NAT’L 
BANK OF N. Y. 


RESUURCES 





Loansand Investments... .............00.0- $6 782.846 90 
Due from banks and bankers .... eoee.... 836,093.14 
Clearing House exchanges .................+--. 507,819 45 
and reserve ....... One. c06G6 seuenss ouenen 1,650,699.56 
WEEE can cinstanasssncnunmean eceeeeeeecees ++ 99,77 7,489.05 
LIABILITIES 
Capital ..... 
Surplus and Undivided ae 
sits 
Circulation .., 
cia: avon 





OFFICERS. 
A. GILBERT, President. R. BAYLES, Vice-President. 
T. J. STEVENS, Cashier. 


JOHN H. CARR, Ass't Cashier, 
1875-— 


-1903 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate. - - - 





28th YEAR. 











EPORT OF THE CONDITION e THE 
BANK OF NEW YO 
Association, at New Y 


in the State 
at the close of business November 17th, 1903: 
RESOURCES. 















































National 
of New York, 
Loans and discounts. . 











P - -$11,818,947.49 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. eneecee 12,568.58 
United States bonds to secure circulation. . 1,000,000.00 
United States bonds to secure U. 8. deposits 200,000.00 
Premiums on United States bonds........ 000.00 
Stocks, securities, etc.............. 1,800,398.88 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 000. 


00 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 1,408, 788.85 








Due from State banks and bankers........... 1,801.47 
Checks aid other cash items............++++ 913. 
Exchanges for Clearing House............ --- 8,461,573.41 
Notes of other National banks............+++ 8,000.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents.. 8,065.54 
—_ wes reserve in bank, viz.: 
nee epscesccossosentesedese + 585, ry ro 
Le; ten er. BOCES. cccccccccecce 
. ——————__ 3, 63, 792.00 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation).........++++++e+- 50,000.00 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund..........-.+++ 5,000. 
Loans for account of correspondents.......... 7,372,581.74 
NG akc vn 0006666 46450000000800044 0600064 $36,964,376.79 
LIABILITIES. 
Contes stock paid im.......ccccccccecccces «+ $2,000, 00 
Sur GEME . cccccccccepecceccccoscoecsovoce 1,000, 00 











Un vided profits, less expenses and taxes pate. 1,523,997.95 
National bank notes outstanding 995,200.00 









Laid aside for taxes............+. 
Due to other National banks..... 
Due to State banks and bankers......... ,580,283.87 
Due to trust companies and savings banks 488.55 
Dividends unpaid.............-seeeceeree 2,790.00 
Individual deposits subject to check.. 9,762,887.97 
Demand certificates of deposit..... 579. 
Certified checkS.........-.0.-+0++- -+-+ 5,787,044.76 
Cashier’s necks outstanding..........+++++. . 008.7! 
United States deposits.........--eeseceeeeeee ,000.00 
Loans for account of correspondents........ - 1,872,581.74 
eS eee . + -$36,964,376.79 


Stats oF New Yorx, County or New YorRK, 88.: 
HHARLES OLNEY, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do "solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 
CHARLES OLNEY, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 20th day of No- 
vember, 1903. HANSON ©. GIBSON, 


Correct—Attest: 
ANSON W. HARD. 
HERBERT L. GRIGGS, 





Roan ao ety CONDITION OF THE 
ER ANTS’ NATIONAL B 


ANK, 
at New York, -" the State of New York, at the close of 


business November 17th, 1903 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts..........++++e+- evesesee $11, er 62 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecu ured Seescesesoe 86,317.16 
United States bonds to secure circulation. .... 50,000. 
Stocks, securities, CtC........eereceeeesecess 353,855.14 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures........ 257. 
Due from National banks post reserve Lene 1,265,347.88 
Due from State banks and bankers......... ee 106,211. 
Checks and other cash items........ eesece eee 65,790. 
Exchan; for Clearing House........ ecccsees 2,268,181.82 
Notes of other National banks.............+.+. 12,847.00 


Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. . 1,416.64 
— ys reserve in bank, “ea 


Pee eee e eee eeeeeeeeeeee 


* LYABILITIES. 
Surplus ~~ BONE Micccccccsoccvcece 


eee eee eee eeeeeeeeseee 


Due to trust — and savings bank 
Dividends unpaid...........sssecesseees 
Individual de — subject to check.. 
Demand ae ates of deposit 

Certified ch 


Cee em eee e erste eee seeeeseeee 


Betas. .cccccccccccccccccececcccccsoepeces 
STaTE 4 New Yor«. ¥ New Yorx, 

W. B. T. KEYSER Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do "solemnly swear that the above statement is true to th 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

KEYSER, ae 


a & 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 20th f Ne 
vember, 1903. oO. E. a= 
[Seal’ of Notary.] 
Correct—Attest: 
















DONALD MACEAT 
R. M. GA 
a. SHERMAN. 





tary 
way, 7 Directors. 











THE INDEPENDENT 





Ne ew York Life Insurance and 
Trust Company, 


NO. 52 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
CHARTERED IN 1830. 


Capital, . - . . $1,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, . 3,944,305.71 
Assets, . . . . 34,910,183.36 


GRANTS ANNUITIES. 
ACCEPTS ONLY PRIVATE TRUSTS AND 
DECLINES ALL CORPORATION OR 
OTHER PUBLIC TRUSTS. 


TRUSTEES: 





Charles G. Thompson, Henry I. Barbey, 
Henry Parish John Jacob Astor, 
Frederic W. , ag Joseph H. Choate, 
Stuyvesant Fish Samuel Thorne, 
Edmund L. Baylies, John L. Cadwalader. 
George 8. Bowdoin, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
Henry Hy paett, — Lewis wa 
Hen i. Taylor, eorge G. De Wit 

Cc. 0’ ftael Cornelius. Vanderbitt, 
W. Emlen Teosevelt, John McL. Nas 


. Van Rensselaer Kenned 


Philip Schuyier, > 
John Clafiin. ° . 





EE Rae ee ee eee, President 
Benny DERE iid hake Hebdeetbeetunebson | Vice-President 
RP SRREpERERSEgIEREEES ni Presiden 
GEORGE M. CORNING. ...........ccces ccces ; nee psbenbe a ary 
runes W. VAN BEUM........cc cccccecccccs Assistant secretary 





National Bank 
of North America 


41-43 Wall Street  43-45-47-49 Exchange Place 
Statement at the close of business Nov. 17, 1908. 
RESOURCES 
Loans - - $11,310,048.14 
U.S. Bonds - - 1,260,906.25 
a Certificates - : 770,625.00 
Other Bonds and Stocks 403,411.84 
Cash and Exchanges for Cc. H. - §,309,537-06 
Due from Banks 3,149,086.75 


$22,203,615.04 


LIABILITIES 
Capital - - : - 2,000,000.00 
Surplus and Profits - 2,089,684.04 
Unearned Discount - 39,287.77 
Circulation - - - 840,000-00 
Deposits : - - — 17,234,643.23 


$22,203,615.04 
OFFICERS 
Ricuarp L. Epwarps, Pres. ALFRED H. Curtis, Cashier. 
Cuas. W. Morse. Vice Pres, J. Frep’x Sweasy, Asst. Cash 
HenryCuartn,Jr.,Vice Pres, Epwarp B. Wire, Asst. Cash. 


DIRECTORS 


William F. FtBvemeyer Ch Charles V 
Henry F. Dimock Robert 


United States, State and City Depositary. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
DEPOSITS 


STUYVESANT FISH 
Vice-President 
GEORGE S. HICKOK 
Cashier 
WILLIAM O. JONES 
Asst. Cashier 


JosEPH T. Moore 
STUYVESANT FIsH 
GEORGE S. HART 
CHARLES SCRIBNER 
EDWARD C. Hoyt 





National Park Bank of New York 


ORCANIZED i856. 


RICHARD DELAFIELD 
President 

ALBERT H. WIGGIN 
Vice-President 

FRED’K O. FOXCROFT 
Asst. Cashier 

EDWARD J. BALDWIN 
Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


W. ROCKHILL POTTS 
AuGUST BELMONT 
RICHARD DELAFIELD 
FRANCIS R. APPLETON 
JoHN JAcoB ASTOR 
GEORGE S. HICKOK 


$ 9,927,000.00 
70,000,000.00 


GILBERT G. THORNE 
Vice-President 
JOHN C. VAN CLEAF 
Asst. Cashier. 


WILLIAM A. MAIN 
Asst. Cashier 


GEORGE FRED’K VIETOR 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT 
IsAAC GUGGENHEIM 
JoHN E. BorRNE 

















THE INDEPENDENT 








Cheap eggs 
are as good as 
cheap lamp- 
chimneys. 

MAcBETH. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a good deal 
of both light and comfort, and waste a dollar or two a 
year a lamp on chimneys. 
Do you want-the Index? Write me. 
MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


DIVIDEND 


AMERICAN EXPRESS GOMPANY. 


A Semi-Annual Dividend of Three .00) Dollars per Shere has 
been declared, payable in New York, January 2, 1904, to the 
Shareholders of record at the close of business. Nuvember 30, 1908: 
also an extra Dividend of One ($1.00) Dollar per Share out of the 
earnings of the company on_ its investments,—New York, 
November 11, 1903, JAMES F. FARGO, Treasurer. 











EPORT or. THE CONDITION OF T 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL ARANK, 
of the City of. ine York at the close of business November 


17th, 1903: 

RESOURCES. 
Loans OMG GIMCOURES. 22.0 ccccccccescccccee 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured....... 





United States bonds to secure circulation 
United States bonds to secure U. S. deposits. . 
















Premiums on United States bonds..... . 250.00 
Stocks, securities, etc........c.ceceee 341,028.11 
Banking house (189 and 191 Broadway) 000.00 
Other real estate owned........... 985,837.59 
Due from National banks.......... 1,242, 157.83 
Due from State banks and bankers. 539,100.00 
Checks and other cash items........ 81,631.65 
Exchanges for Clearing House 1,016,333.42 
Notes of other National banks. ,000.00 
PN ccttteiniveneentessaaes 3,903,830.80 
Legal-tender notes............+.+. 000.00 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(6 per cent. of circulation)................ 000.00 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund............... 329.29 
i onisdscutesacmenesuebeansesssée0ence $31,055,444.11 
LIABILITIES 
eC f 2 hse $3,000,000.00 
EY Cnt cndecutshsccivecakausvanaedes 3,000,000.00 
Undivided profits, a expenses and taxes oe. 1,558,194.93 
Reserve fOr tax0S......cccccccees 82,614.22 
National bank sabes outstanding. 1,787.650.00 
Dividends unpaid.............. 3,845.50 
Due to other National banks... .. 4,718,199.24 
Due to State banks and bankers.......... -» 1,125,261.36 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.... 1,938,109.50 
Individual deposits oe to check.. - 10,716,190.54 
Certificates of deposit.......... - 1,102,934,30 
Cortified CheekS....cccccccccccs 291,047.86 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 286,396.66 
United States deposits...... 1,370.000.00 
United States bond account..... . 000.00 
init ien eink ni wc nt aca tach chee aia $31,055,444.11 


Stats or New York, County or New YorK, 88.: 

I, JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. MES V. , Cashier. 

Subscrii and arg to before me this 21st day of No- 
vember, 1903. A. K. BRYAN, Notary Public, N. Y. Co.’ 
Correct—Attest: - Ase ADAMS, 


AM H. TAYLOR, { Directors, 
FRED" K B. SCHENCK, 











ELF 
LADIES WATCH 


Gun Metal 
eart, Square, Octagon, Round Cases. 
Silver : 
Open Face or Hunting Cases, all designs. 
Gold Filled Cases 
In all styles, Plain and Decorated 
Solid Gold Cases 
Open Face or Hunting, plain or engraved. 
Catalogs and Booklets sent free on request. 
ALL OUR MANUFACTURES ARE FULLY GUARANTEED. 
For sale by all Jewelers. 

The name New England ison every watch, 
THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 
Makers of the Watch complete. 

New YORE: CuHIcAGo: 
87 & 89 Maiden Lane. 181-187 Wabash Avenue. 
8an Francisco: Claus Spreckels Building. 


OR Fe e.. 


in Colors, 





NATIONAL BANK, 
of the City of New York, at New York, in the State of 
New York, at the close of business November 17th, 1903: 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CHASE N 








RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts...........e-seeeeeees $26,085,098, 88 
Overdrafts, secured..........-ceeeeeeeees . 807.97 
United States bonds to secure circulation.... 50,000.00 
United States bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits. . 1,830,000.00 
CORES GU Gi ntcccrccocdsccoocesesisses 8,360,043.75 
Due from National Banks (not reserve ue. 2,056,930. 75 
Due from State banks and bankers. 215,809.09 
Chacks and other cash items.. 82,756.96 
Exchanges for Clearing House... .. 2,840,626.91 
Notes of other National banks................ 32,000.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents.. 813.62 

Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
DE 5 cddcncsgesteerveosesedscgoscsneéveses 10,315,967.70 
ND BIII e o.0 kone 000s e000cnseoeeene 1,650,536.00 

Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 

(5 per cent. of circulation)..............++. 2,500.00 
ED 0 6.v0:0-0500h0006e0siasenndeereeeres $52,973,391.63 

LIABILITIES 
Saas ye | BORE BBi vccicocescccccocenescoas $1,000,000.00 


“NG ~ T aipaeaie ae heate pe aay a 1,000,000.00 


ndivided ee less expenses and taxes paid. 2,880,772.26 
National bank notes outstanding............. 50,000.00 
Due to other National banks.................- 16,387,555.50 
Due to State banks and bankers.............. 7.528,224.19 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.... 8,718,588.30 
Individual deposits subject to check........ 11,895,545.68 
Demand certificates of deposit............... 71,329.45 
... eer 565,467.57 
Cashier’s checks outstanding................ 1,045,908.68 
United States deposits. ..........ccceceeceeee 1,830,000.00 
I .nksn0cd'nnndaneevescosesennavacneeee $52,973,391.63 


Stats oF New York, County or New YORK, 88.: 

I, E. J. STALKER, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above otetoment is true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. E. STALKER, — 

Subscribed and sworn to before i this . aay it No- 
vember, 1903. 

Notary Public, Kings County, No. 63. Gortlficate” nied in 

New York County, N. * 


Correct—Attest: . HEPBURN, 
e SCHLEY, Directors. 
Ea Ds B. SOHLEY, 











THE INDEPENDENT 










MAKE your fine 
white skirts 
and underwear of 










Muslin, 
fine as linen, 
soft as silk. 


36, 41, 45 

inches wide. 
For sale by 
leading 


= f jobbers 
se : 

Treat & ‘Converse, Agents for duis Muslin, 

79 & 81 Worth Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
Cuicaco °*." Sr. 


Boston 





Ine-Lessedls ey Sectional Bookcase 


Pron “Pronounced 
the beat by 
thousands of 
users. Always 
complete but 
never — 
ed It gro 
with re rib. 
rary. ae dis- 
appearing, 
non - binding 













m door,#1.75; 
without door 






$1.00, Sent on ap- 

proval, freight prepaid, direct ro 
bre Send for Catalogue No. 45. The 

J.Lundstrom Co., Little Fails, Ne 

Branch Office, 45 West 4th Street, New Youk Cit 












WHEN YOU_BUILD 


Write us in regard to the 


BAY STATE FURNACE 


and let us prove to you how economi- 
cally we can heat your home. It 
doesn’t cost much to be comfortable. 





Estimates Free. 





BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY, 


BOSTON : NEW YORR: 
85 Portland Street. PROVIDENCE. 114 Beekman Street, 






























éS Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 

















lod 


TYPEWRITER. 





7 


YOST WRITING MACHINE COMPANY. 


































FOR THE OPERATOR, 
Light Action and Convenient Devices 


FOR THE PURCHASER, 
Beautiful Work, Durability and 
Quietness. 


YOST WRITING MACHINE CO., 245 B’way, N.Y. 
Veses 


ba Electrotype Engraving 60. 


DESIGNERS and # 
w sw ENGRAVERS, 


RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 
BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
Telephone, 1704 Joba. 




















INSURANCE 





1203 


MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Gompany 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1903, <« $30,960,145.22 
Liabilities, « * . . - 28,364,119.97 
Surplus, « - o . os 2,606,025.25 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-nolder. 
New York Orrice, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, <Manager. 

















THE INDEPENDENT 





State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


——/ zat, 1903. 
ASSETS...........+-ccscccecscerssccecsscsces S21 ,678,860.38 
eenees ceeceee 19,281,299.00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)......... $2,397,261.35 


Cash surrender vaiues stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agente 








J. M. ALLEN, President 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, = Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, - Second Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary 
L. B. BRAINERD, - - Treasurer 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, - Asst. Secretary 


1903 FIRE INSURANCE 1903 


National > Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1903. 
Consens | Btock all Cash ... ...cccccccccce ee »00 





























rance Reserve —".......-.  --.« vere Ov 231,160 $e 
Unsettied Losses and other claim: iit 23, 7 

BE onsescntes senncencsence oo J #7 

Total Assets, Jan. ist, OED avinedsdokeniessieen 3,393 71 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. B.R. STILLMAN, Secretary, 
H.A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-th 
nnual Statement. 


Cash ae... scecercceseeeesecesersccesccescoccccssesenseees 








TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1903.. “Gnanhnune 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


MINING PROGRESS 


Contains reliable information about Mining. Of interest to 
those who may be interested in Mining or want tolearn about the 
resources of Oregon, Washington or Idaho. Freesample copy 


NEIL3J. SORENSEN :& CO., Sumpter (Oregon. 








FOSTER M. VOORHEES, President. 


WILLIAM SHERER CHAS. 8. GAUBERT 
ist Vice-Prest. Secre 
WILLIAM B. REED JAMES DENNISON 
2nd Vice-Prest. Treasurer 
Wagaaes Cc. paucumst FRANK G. COMBES 
Executive Com. Asst. Secretary 


OFFERS THE BEST COMBINATION 
OF INSURANCE AND INVESTMENT 
WITH MAXIMUM SECURITY AND 
MINIMUM COST. 


° Write for illustrations to 


NORRIS SUTHERLAND, Superintendent of Agts. 
31 Nassau Street, New York City 














BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 


best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 


BE. W. SCOTT, President, 
346 BROADWAY, - - - NEW YORK. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


is said to have remarked that “ you can’t fool all the 
ees all the time.” Quite true; but unless Life 

nsurance is a good thing there is a wonderful fool- 
ing of many people who keep on paying increasing 
amounts for it year after year. Why in 1900 alone 
the colossal METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
CoMPANY OF NEw York sold, in new contracts, 
nearly $350,000,000 of it. If life insurance is a 
delusion, what a strange one! Do you think it 
really is? Have you considered it at all? 





Dr GAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATE 



















































XXxiv THE INDEPENDENT 
Office of the Atlantic ee ereee Company, 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the Company. ny ee ee 


Premiums on Marine epee tye py £0 Bist Doce Wer, 1908. ..cccccccccccccccecccccccccecccccesescccecscccecccccscsccs Gb 208 00.96 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st = Eceietaa tienes teak tastes exteieaesosseaaecasie easocunadeessses ee rmie 791,851.58 























Total Marine Premfums..............++ EE PC ER sececsses §4,084,001.09 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 1902, to 81% December, 1908. eecveccccccccccccoecccecccccccccs Gbpeeaesese 
er sr GRRsia ——_941s.680.96 

id during which estimated previous coccerecsesccesecccee SmRENES 
Pnnnfntn gg bt pe Ay eguprcieeberctoees —, 
@etarns of Premitums and Expenses............ coocees $477,850.08 


























has the fo! 

United 8 ted and Stace or New fore Stock | City, Bank and 

oans secured by Collateral, a ¥ posts fa Banics aod ‘rust Company. ° 
Real Estate, corner Walland William Streets, cost .........6..655+ coccee 
bavenaed on coseuns of Real ieteteend Lace L - PE ee cccccccccccccccccccccee SOU M08 
Other Real Estate and Claims due the — ITT IIiiTi i iit ittitt tilt litt ttitt Ttiitit ttt ttt ttt eee 7.000 8,082,000.00 
Premium Notes and Bilis Receivabie.. ......... Seeeoereocageocce eocce seccccccccesooscoccoccccoccccoccce 19008, 480.87 
Gosh tn the hands of European Bankers to ) pay losses under policies payable in foreign countries.............ccscccc.c.cccsceee 188,675.59 


in seeeeesercececcossecseceses oe eeereereecccovccscessesscseeesesseess eeeeencercceserccsesesees ee eee ee eoececcccececccesecess 262,607.84 


PMIBETBs cccccnccecncsccscossccncsnsncisocecscnscose cosccecconecaccocccnccocesess SURED 


Six per cent. interest on the sutstending certificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the third of February 

The outstanding certificates ot the issue of 1897 will be redeemed eoone ee to obs holders thezect, or their legal representatives, on 
ona — Seen, te — led. eo next, from which date all int thereon wil! cease. 6 certificates to be produced at the 

me o Ot paymen » and cance 
vidend of Fort is declared on the net earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 3ist December, 1902, 

for which certificates wil ve issue ct on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. F 
By order of the Board. G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 




















TRUSTEES. 























































GUSTAV AMSINCK, JAMES G. DE FOREST, FRANCIS A. FREDERIO A. ;, PARSONS, 
JOHN N. BEAC WILLIAM E, DODGE tok, DALLAS B. P 
FRANCIS M. SAGON, CORNELIUS ELDERT, DER are GEORGE We QULNTARD 
WILLIAM B. BUULTON, EWALD FLEIT EORGE H. Loy AVEN, 
WALDRON ‘P. BROWN, ANSON W. HA fi . MOO DovGLAs ROBINSON, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, JOHN D. HEWLETT LEVI PE. MOBTOR q @USTAV. H. SCHWAB. 
GEORGE GC. CLARK, inwis CASS ‘LEDYARD, WILLIAM 4 STURGES. 

A. A; RACER President. d 30" Vi 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-President. TOHNSON Vice-President. 








Mutual Reserve Life tarata if ASSUTANCE Company 
Insurance Company ESTABLISHED 1847 


Frederick A. Burnham, President Assets over $26,000,000 
305 , 307, 309 Broadway, . new York Liberal Contracts containing Annual Loan, Cash 


CERTIFICATE OF THE VALUATION OF POLICIES SUPEREET GOR FUDUD Vem. 















































Tares and One-Half and Four La Cent. The continuous Guaranteed Income Policy issued 
STATE OF NEW Y by this Company is very attractive. 
INSURANCE DePaithtiner y pany ry 








ANY, N. Y., February 26th, 1903. 
I. FRANCIS HENDRICKS, — erinivendent of Insurance of the 
State of New York. do hereby ce tt ty that the Mutual Reserve Lite J. A. BUCKNE ck. Manager. 
nsurance Company of the of New York, in the eof New : : 
York, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance | EASTERN New York BRranou: 170 Broadway, New York 
n this 


I further certify that in accordance with the provisions of Sec- 
tions Fifty-two and Eighty-four of the Insurance law of the State ew n an u Ua 
of New York, I have caused the poll , he. Ree of the sald Com- 



































pany. outstanding on the Sist day of to be valued as 
per the Combined Fxpertence Table of f Mortality a Four per cent. 
nterest, and the American Experience Table of fortalit , at Three LIFE INSURAN E CO. 
ind one-hatf per cent. interest, and I find the net value t lereof, on 








the said Sist sayiof December, 1902, to be Four Militon. Forty: 


five Thousand, Six Hundred and Thirty-seven Dollars, as follows - Post Office Square, -— = Boston, Mass. 
Net Value of Policies, . - $4,045,637 oan 















































- « ome .°. Assets, Jan. 1, 1903, $34,432,217.08 
$4,045,687 Liabilities, - - 30,927,610,76 
Less Net Value of Policies reinsured a. Sie i 3.504,606.32 
IN WITNESS WHERKEOF, I have hereunto set my All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
~—) hand, and caused m Oficial Seal to be affixed, = = CASH fh enpeed yt upce C4 po ae sanimiemen ant ate 
jsear t ¢ City of Albany PAN AN ist SNDRICKS. wanes as leniae values to whichethe insured {s entitled by the Massa- 





_ Superintendent of Insurance bs usetts age 


Total Payments to Pollcydolders, $54,567,512.00 | engnteng 
Surplus to Policyholdets, - - $519,712.42 | s. F, trutt, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec'y 














Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
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179 4 OLDEST INSURANCE COMPANY IN HARTFORD 1903 


NINETY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBIT 


OF THE 


HARTFORD 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Nad 


JANUARY 1, 1908 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash Items, ° ° ‘ $815,948 22 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of Transmission, : 1,989,742 87 
Rents and Accrued Interest, . ‘ ° ° . p . 12,218 34 
Real Estate Unincumbered, ° ° é . : 950,500 00 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (ist lien), . ° ° ° ° ; 781,869 00 
Loans on Collateral Security, . ° ° . 4,800 00 
Bank Stock, Hartford, Market Value, ‘ . 413,993 00 

iis New York, “ e ° ‘ ‘ 497,229 00 

“ Boston, “ ° ‘ . ‘ 62,037 25 

ss Albany and [lontreal,«« ° ° : 92,383 33 
Railroad Stocks, ° ° ‘ o oY fe ‘ - 1,093,545 00 
State, City, and Railroad Bonds, ° . . . - 6,694,724 59 
Other Assets, ° ° ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ 34,569 77 








TOTAL ASSETS, . $13,443,560 37— 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock, . ° . . . ; . - $1,250,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance, ° . ‘ ‘ 7,812,840 94 
Reserve for all Unsettled Claims, . P . P P 1,199,565 70 
NET SURPLUS, . . 2 . - 3, 181, 153 73 
SURPLUS TO POLICY-HOLDERS, ° . . ° . 4, 431, "153 73 


Assets—increase ‘ . $1,184,483 92 Reinsurance Reserve—increase, $1,014,336 26 
Surplus—increase . . ° $180,298 29 


GEORGE L. CHASE, President 


CHAS. E. CHASE, Vice-President. R. M. BISSELL, Vice-President. 
P, C. ROYCE, Secretary. THOS. TURNBULL, Assistafit Secretary, 
wv 


Western Department, Chicago, Ill, — Cofran & Bissell, General Agents 
Pacific Department, San Francisco,Cal. . «. . Belden & Palache, Managers 
Metropolitan Department, 80 and 82 William Street, Thos. » Manager 

New York i Chas. gir Vilade, Ass’t Manager 


Agencies in all the Prominent Localities throughout the United States and Canada. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 















Five Special Numbers Sent Free to New Subscribers for 1904. 


The Youth’s Companion 


The offer made by the publishers to New Subscribers for 1904 is very attractive, 
for it includes as a gift the Five Special Numbers shown above, and the other 
remaining issues of 1903. The contents of the new volume for 1904 will include 








1 O SERIAL STORIES of absorbing interest, each a book in itself, 
reflecting American Life in Home, Camp and Field. 


50 SPECIAL ARTICLES by Men and Women famous in every 
walk of life. 


2OO TIMELY EDITORIAL ARTICLES on important Public and 
Domestic Questions. 


250 SHORT STORIES of Character, Adventure and Humor, by 
the best living writers. 


1 OOO SHORT NOTES on Current Events, and Discoveries in the 
Field of Science and Industry. 


2OOO BRIGHT AND AMUSING ANECDOTES, Items of Curious 
Knowledge, Poems and Sketches. 


HEALTH IN THE HOUSEHOLD, CHILDREN’S PAGE, Etc. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION OFFER. 


Every New Subscriber who cuts out and sends this slip or the name of this magazine 
at once with $1.75 will receive: 


All the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks of 1903. 
REE The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 
The Companion Calendar for 1904, printed in 12 colors and gold. 


Then the fifty-two issues of The Companion for 1904—a library of the best reading 
for every member of the family. K 124 




















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 


